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ANSON SOUTHARD MARSHALL. 





BY J. N. MCCLINTOCK. 


When a man has lived a long life, established an estimable character, ac- 
complished the hopes, ambitions, and plans of youth and mature years, has 
added his mite to the welfare, prosperity, and advancement of the human family, 
has calmly considered and prepared for eternity, has deliberately adjusted his 
temporal affairs and waits to be gathered to‘his fathers, his fall is like that of 
some noble old forest tree. We know the tree has lived its aHoted span of life, 
its death is natural. We mourn for the loss of children, and try to penetrate 
the decrees of Providence which removes them from our midst. Faith reconciles 
us to the inscrutable ways. 

But when a man, in the prime and vigor of manhood, in possession of a 
highly cultivated mind, a vigorous intellect, sound judgment, a warm and ten- 
der heart, the noblest ambition, and all that makes life desirable and the future 
promising, is summoned to resign his life from a circumstance over which no 
forethought or prudence on his part would have availed, the human heart will 
and must rebel. 

The bullet, the invention of modern civilization, is peculiarly fatal to 
man ; on the battle-field, thousands have succumbed to its deadly effects ; in the 
hands of the robber, burglar, assassin, murderer, it is fearful ; as a plaything, it 
is dreadful. In the hands of a boy, it may, inamoment of time, annihilate the 
most useful life in the nation. When once it leaves the projectile it speeds to 
fulfil its mission, its end only known when accomplished. By a deflected bullet 
was destroyed the life of one of the noblest of the sons of New Hampshire,— 


ANSON SOUTHARD MARSHALL. 


Macaiah Marshall,* the father of Anson S. Marshall, the oldest inhabitant of 
Lyme, died May 23, 1881, after an illness of seven weeks, at the advanced 
age of ninety years. He was the father of sixteen children, all respected 
and beloved by the community at large; only three remain, one son and 
two daughters, to mourn his loss. He was ever a true friend of the poor, 
and in his long record of years, many a deed of charity and whole-souled 
benevolence is warmly remembered by a large circle of friends. His 
public enterprise led him to assist in building churches and school-houses, 
and he contributed liberally of his means in every way for the publicgood. He 
belonged to no church, but God, who “looks at the heart,” and declares “ by 


* Macaiah Marshall was born in Chelmsford, Massachusetts, and removed with his parents to Lyme, 
at the age of eighteen. 
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their fruits ye shall know them,” will doubtless say in the end, “inasmuch as 
ye have done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye have done it 
unto me.” Besides his three children he left a widow, who kindly cared for 
him in his last days, in company with the son and family ; also, five brothers 
and sisters of the original household, the oldest of whom is ninety-two and 
the youngest seventy-three. 

ANSON SOUTHARD MARSHALL, son of Macaiah and Martha (Southard) Mar- 
shall, was born in Lyme, December 3, 1822. His boyhood and youth were 
passed on his father’s farm. In early years he evinced a love for learning, and 
a high ambition which prompted him to seek a liberal education, and to choose 
the profession of law as his life pursuit. He fitted for college at Thetford 
Academy, and entered Dartmouth at the age of twenty-one. Among his 
classmates were Levi W. Barton, Albert H. Crosby, mM. p., James W. Patterson, 
and Henry P. Rolfe. During his college course he taught school during the 
winter vacations. He graduated from Dartmouth College in 1848, and for two 
years thereafter taught the Fitchburg (Massachusetts) High School. Asa 
teacher he was very popular and successful, and won a host ot friends; but 
teaching was merely a stepping-stone to the profession of law. Accordingly, 
he came to the town of Concord, and entered the law office of Franklin Pierce 
and Josiah Minot, then in partnership ; and under their instruction pursued his 
studies until, in 1852, he was admitted to the practice of law. ‘The following 
year he formed a partnership with his former classmate and friend, Henry P. 
Rolfe. which continued until 1859, when it was dissolved. In 1863 he was 
associated with William M. Chase in the practice of law, and maintained this 
relation for eleven years, or until his untimely death, July 4, 1874. 

In 1852, Mr. Marshall served a few weeks as assistant clerk of the House of 
Representatives, during the sickness of Thomas J. Whipple: the following 
year he was elected to the office. During the administration of Mr. Buchanan, 
he was appointed U.S. District Attorney for New Hampshire. In 1867, he 
served as chairman of the Democratic State Central Committee, and was 
earnestly and actively engaged in politics for many years, rendering his party 
effective services, during many campaigns, by taking the stump and pleading 
for the cause which had his sympathy. From 1870 he was clerk and counsel 
of the Concord Railroad. 

The main effort of Mr. Marshall's life was the law. In this direction he was 
preéminent. His law practice was extensive, never more so than at the time 
of his death. He was connected with many important suits, and was dis- 
tinguished for earnest and persistent fidelity to his clients. He was a pleasing 
speaker, a good advocate, and a strong and successful pleader before a jury. 

Socially, he was a very genial man, an excellent conversationalist, and 
always entertaining, mingling instruction and mirth, and being quick at repartee. 
He entertained the respect of his fellow citizens generally, and was active, 
public spirited, and generous. He ever manifested much interest in measures 
of public welfare, and was devotedly attached to the city of his adoption. 

April 9, 1861, Anson S. Marshall was joined in marriage to Mary Jane 
Corning, a sister of the late Robert N. Corning. Their son, Anson Southard 
Marshall, Jr., was born March 29, 1863 ; fitted for college under the instruction 
of Moses Woolson and Amos Hadley ; and entered Dartmouth College in the 
class of 1885. 

From the Boston Journal of Monday, July 6, 1874, the following succinct 
account of the tragedy of Mr. Marshall’s death is taken :— 


‘The community was shocked and grieved at one o’clock on Saturday afternoon, 
by the-intelligence that Anson S. Marshall, a prominent lawyer and influential citi- 
zen of Concord, had been accidentally shot, and it was feared fatally injured, at 
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Penacook Lake, West Concord. It appears that Mr. Marshall, with his wife and 
child, drove to the lake during the forenoon to pass a few hours there and join in a 
picnic which is annually held on the 4th of July. After spending an hour or more 
talking with friends in Tamblyn’s Grove, he was invited to partake, with others, of 
refreshments, but politely declined, saying that he had brought his lunch basket, 
and thought he had better pass round to the side of the lake and have a family 
party under the trees. Arriving there he left his carriage, and spreading a blanket 
upon the ground, opened his basket for dinner. Just at this moment his wife 
heard the singing of bullets over their heads, and remarked it was dangerous to re- 
main there. Mr. Marshall could see no one firing. and shouted to them to be careful. 
He then rose to his feet, and at that instant a bullet struck him in the abdomen, passing 
into his body. Heexclaimed, I am shot and fatally wounded,” and sank down. His 
wife called forassistance, when two men from a party near by promptly responded, 
and taking him to his carriage drove him to Mr. ‘Tamblyn’s house, nearly half a mile 
distant. With the assistance of the men he walked into the house. A messenger 
was dispatched at once to the city proper for physicians, and five of them promptly 
went to the aid of the wounded man. ‘The surgeons were unanimous in the opin- 
ion that he had received fatal injuries and could live but a few hours. While wait- 
ing for medical aid he was conscious. although suffering intensely. He was very 
calm, talking at intervals with those around him, and still impressed with the idea 
that he could live but a few hours, bade his wife and son good by, telling little 
Southard, his only child. to be a good boy and to care for his mother. The suf- 
ferer lingered until ten minutes past one, and then passed away. 

There has been much excited discussion concerning the circumstances of Mr. 
Marshall's death. It seems that the City Guards, a newly formed military com- 
pany of Concord. went to Lake Penacook on Saturday morning for target shoot- 
ing. They went into a pasture bordering the lake, Capt. Putney stating that they 
had previously obtained permission. and put up the target. Their arms were rifles, 
carrying minnie balls. ‘The firing distance is in dispute, but was probably about 
forty yards. Seven shots were fired, two of them by Capt. Putney himself, and 
the target shows the marks of seven bullets. Mr. Marshal) was about one hundred 
and fifty feet out of range as the target now stands, and the officers say it has not 
been removed from its original position, and the theory of the police is that the 
fatal bullet after passing through the target struck an iron hinge and diverted from 
its course. The placing of the target where there was an exposed area in its rear, 
is pronounced an act of gross, if not criminal, carelessness. 


The funeral services were held at his late residence on Pleasant Street on the 
following Tuesday. ‘The services began with a chant by the choir, “ Remem- 
ber thy Creator.” Prayer was then offered by Rev. S. L. Blake, which was 
followed by the hymn, “Jesus, lover of my soul.” Rev. Mr. Blake then read 
selections from the Scriptures, and made extended remarks on the life and 
death of the deceased. He spoke of his many virtues, and the noble traits of 
character that had endeared him to his relatives and associates, and the integ- 
rity that characterized his life and won for him hosts of friends. He spoke in 
words of consolation to his bereaved family, and alluded to the great loss that 
was sustained by all in his death. The remarks were very appropriate and 
affecting. 

The services closed with the hymn, “ Heaven is my Home.” A very large 
number of friends of the deceased were present to pay the last sad tribute to 
his memory, far more then could find places in the house, and crowds stood in 
the yard and about the house. 

Among those present were members of the Bench, with a large representa- 
tion of the Bar of the State, the State Senate, members of the Council, and the 
Board of Directors of the Concord Railroad. 

The services were throughout very solemn and affecting. The funeral was 
directed by L. D. Stevens ; Horace E. Chamberlin, Hon. Geo. G. Fogg, C. C. 
Webster, Henry P. Rolfe, Thomas Stuart and G. H. H. Silsby acted as pall 
bearers. ‘The floral tributes were nearly all of beautiful fresh white flowers, dis- 
posed about the casket containing the remains. At the conclusion of the ser- 
vice the remains, which retained a remarkably life-like look, were viewed by 
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many of the friends present, after which they were taken to Blossom Hill Cem- 
etery for interment. 

At the next regular term of the Supreme Court, after hissad death, at a 
meeting of the Merrimack County Bar, the following resolutions, presented by 
Hon. Asa Fowler, were unanimously adopted : 


Resolved, That in the recent. sudden, and untimely death of Anson S. Marshall, 
Esq., 8 prominent member of this bar. struck down in the vigor of life and the full 
possession of all his powers, through the culpable, if not criminal, carelessness of 
others, we regret the loss of a frank and courteous gentleman, a kind and genial 
associate and companion, a generous and public-spirited citizen. and an active. 
zealous, and able lawyer, always untiring in his devotion to the interests of his 
clients, and ever laborious and patient in the practice of his chosen profession. 

Resolved. That we tender to the family of our deceased brother, our sincerest 
sympathy in the afflictive dispensation which has deprived them of an affectionate 
husband and indulgent father. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be presented to the Court, with a request that 
they be entered upon their records. and their clerk instructed to transmit a copy of 
them to the family of the deceased. 


At the conclusion of the business of the Court, Judge Fowler presented the 
above resolutions and made eulogistic remarks upon the character of the 
deceased, and was followed by Samuel C. Eastman and H. P. Rolfe, who 
spoke in the highest terms of the character and attainments of Mr. Marshall. 
The presiding justice, Hon. W. L. Foster, spoke as follows : 


“The Court most cordially approves of the resolutions. and it is ordered, That 
thev be entered upon the records of the Court, and that the clerk transmit a copy 
thereof to the family of the deceased. 

The Bar seems to have adopted unusually appropriate terms in their brief allu- 
sion to the characteristics of our lamented friend and brother: ‘a frank and 
courteous gentleman: a kind and genial associate: a generous and public-spirited 
citizen; an active. zealous. able lawver: devoted to the interests of his clients; 
laborious, but untiring. faithful. patient.’ 

This would almost seem to be extravagant praise. but our experience fully 
verifies it. He was conspicuous in all these qualities so praiseworthy and com- 
mendable. so essential, moreover, to the constitution of an accomplished and 
successful lawyer. 

Snatched from us in the middle of the conflict of life. whilst his desires were as 
warm, and his hopes as eager as ours; his untimely departure reminds us again. 
even as we are constantly reminded, * that life’s but a walking shadow ‘“—a brief 
dream of the night—a vapor of the dawn, floating away and fading in the blue, 
eternal sky. 

Our thoughts inevitably turn into the channel of such reflections as these when 
amid these common scenes we look around us in vain for faces so recently familiar 
and conspicuous, and sadlv miss Judge Perley. and Judge Bellows, and ex-Judge 
Bartlett, of the bench. and Brother Marshall from the bar. 

Happy were it for us. who linger yet a little longer amid these scenes, if the 
examples of the departed inspires us to fulfil the purposes of our existence by 
doing our several duties in our allotted stations.—most happy. indeed for us. if 
these frequent suggestions of life’s brevity might teach us so to live that we may 
not fear to die—so to live that our yesterdays may smile upon us, and not, like 
Parthians, wound us in their flight.” 


The’ following resolutions were unanimously passed at a meeting of the 
Board of Trade of the city of Concord : 


Resolved, That in the sudden and untimely death of Anson S. Marshall. Esq., 
this Board of Trade is called to deplore the loss of one of its earliest and most 
valned members. 

Resolved, That the Board hereby expresses its sense of the great loss which the 
city has sustained in the removal of a citizen. whose abilitv and success in his pro- 
fession, whose public spirit manifested in his supnort of all measures calculated to 
advance the public welfare, whose genial disposition, rare conversational powers, 
and gentlemanly bearing, will cause his memory to be long cherished by his 
friends and fellow citizens. 
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Resolved, ‘Vhat this Board tenders its heartfelt sympathy to his widow in her 
great sorrow, and earnestly commends her to Him. who has promised to be ** a very 
present help in time of trouble.” 

Resolved, That the secretary furnish to Mrs. Murshall, and to each of the daily 
papers published in this city, a copy of these resolutions. 


“GOLDEN DAYS.” 


BY ARTHUR STACY. 


Ch, those days of our youth, when happy and free, 

When cares were unknown to you and to me! 

When earth seemed a play-house, so great and so grand, 
With all that it held made pleasant and bright; 

When we'd nothing to do but reach forth our hand, 
And gather the harvest that came to delight; 

How oft we recall, in the world’s busy maze, 

The bright, happy hours of youth’s ** golden days!” 


The aged man turns with the keenest of joy 
To think of the pleasures that came when a boy. 
"Tis far, far away.—such a long line of years,— 
Since youth and its happiness gladdened his heart ; 
And yet fresh as ever that time now appears, 
Awaking dear memries, that ne’er will depart; 
While the long and sad years he since has passed through 
Make dearer than ever the days that he knew! 


The sports he engaged in, the contests he won, 
The many long rambles with rod and with gun, 
‘The longing to haste from the world’s busy scene 
To find a retreat in some fresh, shady nook, 
To follow the game in the forest so green, 
Or capture the trout in the clear, sparkling brook,— 
These scenes are as clear as though but a day 
Had sped on its course since youth passed away! 


When tired of roaming, what joy to repose 

Where all that is fairest in nature’s home grows! 

What pleasure, as on the green carpet you lie, 
To hear the birds sing you a song from the trees, 

To watch the white clouds as they sail through the sky, 
Oft changing their form as they fly with the breeze! 

In moments like these all around you seems fair, 

And the soul has no place for trouble or care. 


The man who is striving so fiercely for wealth 
Oft thinks of the days that brought pleasure and health; 
And even the one who has gained a proud name, 

Whose honor and greatness have often been sung, 
Will turn from the thoughts of his glory and fame 

To think of the hours that visit the young; 
And, weary of honor and vain worldly praise, 
He longs for the freedom of youth’s ** golden days.” 
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A JOURNEY FROM NEW HAMPSHIRE TO PHILADELPHIA 
HALF A CENTURY AGO. 


CONTRIBUTED BY HON. GEORGE STARK. 


HE active business man of the present day scarcely realizes the advances 
that have been made during the last half century in facilities for travel 
and transportation. So accustomed has he become to the easy transition, in a 
single night, by palace car, or by more palatial steamer, from his place of _ busi- 
ness, in almost any of the southern New Hampshire cities or towns, to the 
great commercial centres of New York or Philadelphia, that such a magical 
annihilation of time and space seems to him as much a matter of course as 
the rising and setting of the sun. 

It may be interesting to learn how this journey was accomplished by our 
fathers a single generation ago. 

In the year 1828, the late Frederick G. Stark resided in Manchester, and 
kept a country store near the site of the present city. He was also superin- 
tendent of the old Amoskeag Canal. His goods were bought in Boston, and 
two or three trips a year to the “ New England Metropolis” comprised the 
extent of his customary travel. But occasionally his affairs required a more 
extended journey, and being a man of method and close observation, he was 
in the habit of noting down what he saw when travelling out of his usual 
course. His journal, written during a journey from Manchester to the “City 
of Brotherly Love,” before the days of railroads, has been preserved, and 
reads as follows :— 

Saturday, October 4, 1828. Left home at about g a. M.; passed across the 
Amoskeag falls with my brother Charles, who went with me to help carry my 
trunk ; had with me a change of clothing, and just a thousand dollars in money ; 
went to Amoskeag Hotel and waited for the stage, which came along in about 
half an hour, and [ got on board of it and proceeded to Boston, where I 
arrived about 8 o’clock in the evening. 

Sunday, October 5. Clear, fair morning. After breakfast went down the 
head of Central Wharf, to see the vessels going out and coming into the har- 
bour. While I was standing there Mr. Rand, the portrait painter, came along. 
I spoke to him, but he did not know me until I told him my name, when he 
appeared glad to see me, and after standing there some time, conversing upon 
different subjects, he invited me to go to his room and see his paintings, which 
invitation I accepted, and was much gratified and pleased with the beauty and 
workmanship exhibited to me in several portraits which he had finished. I 
staid with him some time, when a gentleman came in that had engaged Rand 
to take his portrait, and I went out and left them talking about it and returned 
to the Malborough Hotel, where I had taken lodgings. In the afternoon it 
rained, and I staid in doors most of remainder of the day. 

Monday, October 6, 1828. Went and settled with Bridge & Stevens, and 
paid them balance of account, $264.72. Went and settled with R. B. Sher- 
burn, Clerk of Boating Co., paid him $21.15. Went to see Mr. Eddy, the 
Canal agent, and paid him $300.00 on account of Canal tolls. Bought a new 
hat and paid $5.00 for it. Bought two door locks, &c., and paid for them 
$1.75 ; these, and my old hat, I carried to Bridge & Stevens, and left them 
there. Mr. Stevens went with me to the Telegraphic Observatory, and viewed 
the establishment. I went down and spent the remainder of the day walking 
about the city. 
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Tuesday, October 7. Took the Providence stage at five o’clock in the mora- 
ing, and arrived at Providence between eleven and twelve, and went directly 
on board the steamboat Chancellor Livingston, and soon after twelve left the 
wharf for Newport and New York. Arrived at Newport about half past three, 
and took in more passengers, making in all about a hundred ; left the wharf in 
about half an hour, and proceeded on for New York. Wind strong ahead ; at 
sunset we were in the open sea N. W. from Block Island, which was just in 
sight, and a heavy sea was going, which pitched and rolled the boat so that few 
of the passengers walk the deck without staggering and stumbling, as if they 
were drunk ; this was a source of some merriment for a while, but before nine 
o'clock all the women but one and most of male passengers were seasick ; the 
ladies confined themselves to their cabin, thirty or forty of them all sick 
together, and the female servants said there was a devil of a time amongst 
them. I stood it tolerable well, but could not eat any supper; I sat down at 
the table, but it was in so much motion that my head began to fly round, and 
I cleared out for the deck again. I staid above until the tables were clearedoff 
and then went down and turned in. The lower cabin of this boat is used for a 
dining hall, and two tables are set the whole length of it, at which a hundred 
people can be comfortably seated, and the fare and attendance is much the 
same as it is in the first rate hotels. The upper cabin is not quite so large 
and is appropriated solely for the ladies. Gentlemen, however, are not denied 
access thereto. Both cabins are elegantly furnished with curtains and brass 
clasps all around the sides, and behind these curtains are the berths to sleep in. 
These berths are sufficiently large for one person each, and are in two rows, one 
over the other, so that those who sleep in the upper tier have to climb up by 
the lower one to get into them ; they are furnished with a mattrass, bed sheets, 
counterpane and pillow, and are quite comfortable ; they are all numbered, and 
when the passengers come on board they make it their first business to obtain 
the Way-Bill and enter their name against such number as they select, and I 
found that the stern berths were first taken up, they being further from the 
machinery and least exposed in case of bursting of the boiler or other acci- 
dent. In the fore end of the vessel there is another cabin, furnished in some- 
what the same style of the others. In this cabin is kept a bar where passen- 
gers resort for refreshment ; there is also a passage way from this room tothe stern 
cabin on one side of the vessel, with a row of berths on one side of it, so that 
the berths go the whole length of the boat on one side. The machinery occu- 
pies the middle of the boat, and the cook room or kitchen the side opposite 
the passage way between the bow and stern cabins ; these are all on the lower 
deck. The middle deck is occupied by the ladies’ cabin in the stern, baggage 
rooms, captain’s room and captain’s office amidships, machinery in the centre, 
and an open deck forward, with wood rooms and convenient dressing rooms on 
each side. ‘The upper deck is open, with railings all around. At the stern end 
of this deck is a kind of summer house, called the ladies’ saloon, with glass 
windows all round, and seats within. The boat is about as long as a common 
ship, has three masts and sails to use when the wind serves. She travels at 
the rate of about eight or nine miles an hour with the steam alone, and ten or 
twelve when she has the advantage of a fair wind. The crew consists of the 
captain, his mate and clerk, a bar keeper, two engineers, about a dozen sailors, 
and porters, cooks, and servants, I don’t know how many. This description 
applies to the Chancellor Livingston, but not to all the steamboats. The Living- 
ston is of the largest class of boats, and is an elegant vessel. 

Wednesday, October 8,1828. Got up this morning at 6 o’clock. Wind 
blew hard all night, and been in heavy sea all night, the vessel rolled and 
pitched exceedingly, but the wind has abated some and the water is not so 
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rough, we having got into Long Island Sound. About seven o’clock the boat 
stopped, and on enquiring the cause, was informed that the center shaft was 
broken off, and that the boat was thereby entirely unable to proceed. The 
captain ordered the anchor cast, which was done immediately, and he de- 
spatched his clerk and four men with the smaller boat, and directed him to go 
ashore onto Long Island, and obtain the quickest possible passage to New 
York, and get another boat to tow the Livingston up. ‘This took place off 
Huntington Light House, about 45 miles from New York. Here we were, 
about eight miles from the shore on one side, and about three miles from Long 
Island on the other. Another boat was despatched for the Connecticut shore, 
which gave information of our situation to the steamboat John Marshall, which 
came to us about 12 o’clock, and all the passengers and baggage was trans- 
ferred to her, and also the dinner which had been prepared on board the 
Livingston. The Marshall is a smaller boat than the Livingston, and both 
lots of passengers together, say about 200, made the people pretty thick, and 
for the dinner we had to wait until the ladies had dined, as there was not room 
for all ; we however got some dinner at last. We left the Livingston about one 
o’clock, and arrived at New York about nine in the evening. I and two 
other gentlemen went to a Mrs. Johnson’s in Pearl street, and putup; hada 
pretty comfortable night’s lodging. 

Thursday, October 9, 1828. Walked out in the morning before breakfast, 
to take a peep at the famous city of New York, and returned to Mrs. Johnson’s 
to breakfast. After breakfast went to the landing place of the Union Line 
Steamboats to engage passage to Philadelphia ; wrote a letter to brother John 
and put it into the Post-Office ; went back to Mrs. Johnson’s, paid my bill of 
entertainment, and got a porter to carry my trunk to the landing, and went on 
board steamboat Bellona, bound for New Brunswick, where we arrived about 
4 or 5 o'clock, and took stages for Princeton and Trenton. New Brunswick 
is situated far up a deep, narrow, crooked river, over which there is a hand- 
some bridge, just above the landing place. The town is’situated on the west 
side of the river, has a pretty handsome College building, but the dwelling 
houses generally look rather mean. From this place to Princeton the land is 
very level and of a redish color, and appears to be productive ; the corn had 
been cut up, stalks and all together, and was standing in shocks, while the 
ground had been sown with wheat, which was up and looking quite green. 
There were many large orchards, but they asked me three cents for a glass of 
cider at the tavern which we stopped ; and I saw the hogs in as fine a field of 
clover as can be found in Hillsborough County. ‘These Jerseymen’s barns were 
generally covered with thatch—straw—and great quantities of hay was stacked. 
I saw seven large stacks of hay in one place, and in some places, instead of 
putting the hay into the barn, it was stacked on the top of it. Princeton is a 
handsome place, although it was dark when I passed through there ; I could 
discover that the land lied handsome, and the College and other buildings 
stood a little back from the road, and were to be seen through the rows of 
trees which stood between them and the road. We arrived at Trenton about 
nine o’clock, where we took supper and lodging, for which they charged 75 
cents, besides paying the boot blacker in the morning. About 4 o’clock, Fri- 
day morning, we were called up to go on board the steamboat for Philadel- 
phia, so that I saw very little of ‘Trenton, more than to ascertain it to be at 
the head of sloop navigation on the Delaware river, and considerable of a 
place. We all got stowed on board and went on down the river very prettily. 
When it became daylight I found out that there were a company of Germans 
on board, chiefly on the upper deck, and I went up to see them, and there they 
were, men women and children, some standing, some sitting, and some lying 
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right in the open air, some asleep and some awake, and all mixed up like a 
flock of cattle. They were the most miserable and motley looking set I ever 
saw. I understood from the captain that they were emigrants, late from 
Amsterdam, but I could not understand them any more than I could a flock 
of blackbirds. We however got along very well and arrived at Philadelphia 
about nine o’clock. Here is a beautiful city, the streets are wide and strait 
and cut each other at right angles, and consist of 13 or 14 streets from north 
to south, I do not know how long, but probably two miles, and a great many 
streets from east to west, extending from the Delaware river to the Schoolkill ; the 
market extends this way trough the center of the city, and consists of a low, 
regular line of buildings, with vacancies for the transverse streets. But it will 
not do for me to undertake here to give a minute description of the city, as I 
am incompetent to the task. Therefore, suffice it to say, the public buildings 
are numerous and elegant, fresh water is conveyed to almost every house, which 
is drawn from the Schoolkill river above the tide water, which is a great con- 
venience. ‘The city is level, and has an extensive range of shipping lying at the 
wharves on the Delaware side. I took lodgings atthe Mansion House Hotel, 
and spent the remainder of the day in walking about the city and reading 
newspapers. 

Saturday, October 11, 1828. Became acquainted with William Badger, 
Esq., attorney-at-law, with whom I had business, and I also made myself 
acyuainted with Rev. Mr. Fisk, a Universalist minister, formerly belonging at 
Wilton, N. H., and now settled in Philadelphia. 

Sunday, October 12. Spent chief of the day at my lodgings, but exercised 
myself some walking the streets. Just before night I called on Mr. Fisk, at 
his boarding house, and after spending some time with him, he informed me 
that he had a meeting that evening, and invited me to attend. I accepted his 
invitation and went with him ; the meeting-house was very full, and they had 
what they called excellent singing, part of which I liked very well, and a part 
not. The preaching was to me singular, but the speaker displayed considera- 
ble oratory and an extensive acquaintance with the scriptures, but he tore it all 
to pieces by exposing apparent contradictions, and making out that it never 
was the intention of a just and a merciful God to condemn his own created 
creatures to an everlasting punishment for a few short years of disobedience. 
Because he said the punishment would be altogether disproportionate with the 
crime, and never could be inflicted by a just judge, &c. 

Monday, October 13, 1828. Attended the United States District Court most 
of this day. Judge Washington held the court so/us. 

Tuesday, October 14. Went with my friend Fisk to a Quaker funeral. No 
parade, no noise, the hearse was brought before the door, and the coffin was 
brought out of the house and placed into it. The old people, relatives of the 
deceased, came out and got into a carriage that was prepared for them, and 
proceeded on after the hearse, and the younger relatives came out and formed 
procession with friends and spectators behind, and proceed directly to the 
burying ground. When the hearse arrived opposite the gate it stopped, the 
coffin was taken out and carried into the yard and set down beside the grave. 
The procession gathered up around it and stood there for some space of time 
All silent. ‘The old ladies were seated in chairs previously placed there for them. 
After some time, the coffin was let down into the grave, and then again all was 
still and silent. By and by the relatives move up to the grave and stand there 
some time looking down into it, and then turn about and walk out of the yard, not 
a word said during the whole time. [and Mr. Fisk left the company at the gate 
and went to see the United States Mint. There they were, striking off half 
dollars in one room, and cents in another. ‘The other part of the works were 
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not in operation. I enquired how many half dollars they struck off in a minute, 
and they said 43. The pieces of silver were plated out and cut to the right 
size previously, so that they were only giventhe impression. It took three men 
to do this ; all of them had hold of the machine at a time, and it appeared to 
be pretty hard labour. From this we went about two miles up to the School- 
kill Falls to see the water works, &c.; here we found a great work and a great 
curiosity. The water is thrown up a precipice go feet into a reservoir or basin, 
in quantity sufficient to supply the whole city, and is carried from thence in 
cast iron pipes into all the streets. The forcing engines are carried by large 
water wheels, similar in construction to the breast wheel of a factory. There 
are four of these wheels in the buildings, but only two of them are in use at 
present, these being sufficient for the present supply of water. There is a 
large hotel connected with the building in which these wheels are, both made 
of hewn stone with brick walls around ; the canal passes on the opposite side 
of the river against the water works. I shall not undertake to give an adequate 
idea of this place, for if I should attempt it I should fail to do it justice, there- 
fore if you want to know how it looks you must go and see it. I and my 
friend Fisk returned to the city, and as we passed through the streets the boys 
were bawling Hurraw for Jackson! and now and then one said Aurraw for 
Adams! It was election day for members of Congress and city officers. We 
passed down by the State House where they were voting; there was a great 
crowd of people, and a great many flags displayed from the neighboring windows. 
The bell rang from 6 o’clock in the morning till 9 at night. There were two 
buildings burnt during the day, which added to the bustle and confusion. 

In} the evening, after the state of the votes for members of Congress 
were ascertained, the populace assembled before the house of the successful 
candidate in the city, and gave him about 70 cheers; they then proceeded to the 
house of the opposite and unsuccessful candidate and saluted him with nine 
groans, they then proceeded to opposite Binn’s printing office and held a coun- 
cil and discussed the question, whether to “ar it down or not. Many were for 
tearing it down over his head immediately, but after much clamour and noise 
they went off hurrawing for Jackson. 

Wednesday, October 15, 1828. The administration party acknowledge a 
complete defeat. Some of the Jackson candidates were elected by above a 
thousand majority, and the Jackson candidate for congress (Judge Hemphill), 
opposed to the Adams candidate (John Sargent), had 557 majority. This was 
the unkindest cut of all, as the Adams’ party were confident of reélecting Sar- 
gent. I believe that every possible exertion was made by both parties, and 
the elections were certainly in direct reference to the presidential question. I 
heard one Adams man say, “ Well, we have got beat, but I worked hard and I 
have been mad enough all the morning to knock down every Jacksonite I met. 
1 believe however that he did not knock anybody down. I have spent the day 
some how or other. Read five or six newspapers. Traveled the streets. 
Bought me a surtout, and a pair of scissors for Juliet. 
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MY WIFE'S 4STHETIC SOUL. 


BY LUCIA MOSES. 


It was the sham wood-box that proved to be the culminating point of my 
long extended patience, and forced me into the awful determination to bring 
my heretofore carefully-guarded family skeleton into the light of day, and 
before the eyes of what I hope will be a pitying public. 

Yes, were I not sure of finding at least one sympathetic soul, I could never 
thus expose the secrets of my hearth and home ; but there are entangling 
circumstances that warrant great breaches of various forms of trust. Yet, how 
little did I dream, when I took upon myself the solemn oath to honor Laura, 
that the time could ever come when I should be compelled to do otherwise! But 
that time is come, and I must bring her iniquities before the world. So, 
without further preface, let me disclose the dread secret: my wife has an 
esthetic soul ! 

This may seem, to some of my inexperienced and youthful readers, a most 
desirable thing to have. O, how little do they realize what it involves ! 

To begin at the beginning, I will say, most emphatically, that when I married 
Laura, her soul had no yearnings toward the esthetic or infinite. Indeed, I 
should never have sworn allegiance to any human being with such an atrocious 
incumbrance as an esthetically inclined soul. No, Laura was simply a bright, 
mentally and physically active, honest, innocently unconventional New England 
girl; a staunch Methodist, with the usual “academy” education of a country 
village. After our quiet wedding we settled ourselves in a plain, little house, 
in one of the many suburbs that our good Boston shelters under her wing, in a 
“ motherly-hen” sort of way. I felt the calm of a great peace brooding over 
my soul, when, lo! a change came over all my dreams. Laura began, in the 
second year of our wedded life, to have aspirations not at all in keeping with her 
tastes as I had known them. AA strange restlessness and discontent seized her. 
I was much troubled, and carefully studied these strange symptoms, at the same 
time concealing the fact of my diagnosis from the sufferer. After a week of 
hard work all the mystery lay revealed to my horror-stricken mind: she was 
trying to be esthetic! The awful truth destroyed with one merciless blow my 
fondly-cherished hopes, routed my Lares and Penates, and left me the broken- 
hearted man I now am. ‘The whole scheme of Laura’s mental disturbance was 
only too apparent. She had been subtly poisoned by the “cultivation” 
miasma, that penetrates even to Boston’s most distant suburbs. In a moment 
of weakness | thought I would say nothing, but enjoy the amusing spectacle 
of my simple-hearted wife “high-flying” at high art, advanced thought, and all 
that genuine Boston souls do fly at. I vainly supposed tne harmless disease, 
as it was then, would die soon in so healthy a mind as her’s. But oh, how 
bitterly have I since repented my course. Unchecked in the first light forms, 
the trouble increased daily, even hourly, in violence, until my once quiet home 
became an arid waste. 

Her aspirations for a “higher soul culture” were first manifested in her 
endeavors to make her house “a reflex of her mental life,”—-I quote her own 
words. ‘This desire, in itself, was eminently worthy ; but since she determined 
to do it at any cost, the results have been terrible. I do not mean cost in 
dollars and cents, for I was but a salaried dog,so the poor girl was obliged 
to study days before she could decide just where her money would show to 
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the best advantage, and I will credit her with an astonishing faculty for making 
a dollar “tell.” But there was such an expenditure of time, and precious 
bodily and mental vitality, that my heart ached for her. 

What do I care for an elaborately wrought table-cover after the South Ken- 
sington patterns, if, when evening comes, Laura is too tired to sit and play a 
game of chess with me? A squat Japanese tea-pot and Eastlake furniture in 
the dining-room, though comme i/ faut, are no compensation for her tired face 
and nervous headache. How many nights has the dear, misguided child 
smiled a ghastly smile over the tea-tray, telling me in such a pathetically 
enthusiastic way of a successful hunt in bric-a-brac shops, yet so worn and 
jaded she could not break bread with me ! 

O, tempora! O, mores! when will China and Japan take back their own, 
and leave us the simple comforts and homely art of our forefathers ? 

Well, so the story runs. During the last few years my experience has 
doubtless been undergone in a thousand homes, yet, it is none the less sad. 
I, in common with many another true-born American citizen, am obliged to sit 
in uncomfortable chairs, arrogant with rampant British lions in red flannel 
impaled on toweling. 1 rest my aching head on a tidy, where a melancholy 
white felt stork stands listlessly on one leg, amid brown velvet rushes, or one 
on which “conventional” dull oranges hang stiffly on dismal, cold, grey linen. 
Since it has grown to be the fashion to arrange one’s rooms with the frank 
disorder one hitherto only expected to find in an artist's studio, 1 dare not go 
into the library in the dark, lest I knock over Venus de Milo, or have a pass 
with Mercury. Even during the daytime my limbs are in peril, because Laura 
would have inlaid floors, and Persian rugs will slip under one’s feet as well 
as “‘hooked”’ ones. 

But why go on? "Tis too late for help. Michael Angelo’s prophets stare 
reproachfully at me as I write. What can I, an uncouth man, know of the delicate 
fancies of the bright Psyche, who, butterfly-like, has settled down by my side? 
Yet a traitorous thought poisons my soul: she is shamming! In her heart of 
hearts she is still a good Methodist, though she would exclaim indignantly were 
Iso much as to hint that she was not born and bred a high-church Episcopalian. 
Her Dante club always sends her home cross, with a headache, though she 
tries to make me believe it “elevates” her. Poor little thing ! how she toils 
away at Huxley, Spencer, German, and china-painting! How my heart yearns 
over her, as 1 see the smile on her pretty mouth fade away, her round cheeks 
grow hollow, and her fascinating ingenuousness giving place to meaningless 
cant on art, religion, and science ! 

Possibly you think I have greatly exaggerated the evil; that so few hideous 
tidies, more or less, and a superficial course of German, are harmless enough, 
but this is not all; Laura thinks I do not care for art or “culture ;” that our 
tastes are sadly unlike, that 1am not sympathetic. The necessary consequence 
is that we are drifting surely but slowly apart. I cannot be a brute and tell 
her that after all her labors that my house is not a home; that it is not com- 
fortable ; that I can find in it no rest for the sole of my foot; that after all has 
been said and done, it is far from being esthetic. Nor can I be rude enough to 
say frankly that it is folly for her to spend so much time “cultivating” her 
mind. 

Ah me! my honest little wife is gone, and in her stead there is a nervous, 
tired, prematurely careworn woman, who lives in a whirl of silly gush over 
worthless tea-cups and modern thought. I hear her now talking with the 
children in her newly-acquired Boston tone, and with a startlingly new pro- 
nunciation. ‘lom is saying that he got his hands dirty playing marbles with 
the Jones boys. She corrects him severely with, “ Vo not say dirty, Tom 
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but soiled ; you must learn such common expressions from those boys ; they 
have no manners, and you must not associate with them.” I pity the child, 
but I cannot interfere. She has “mannered” their childishness all away, but 
she ought to know better than I, since I am only a man. 

Come back to me, wife of my youth! Sit on my knee as you did when we 
had an airtight stove, ingrain carpet, and “ Lincoln and his family.” Pour my 
tea from the old brown tea-pot into an honest stone china cup. Come back, 
O doors, and leave, O currents of cold air and portiéres! Call in the chil- 
dren, and let us sing together a rousing Methodist hymn. 

I dream wildly. Laura is asking me if I will put some wood on the open fire, 
and there I am again at my chief grievance. I go grimly to a something cov- 
ered with Turkish towelling, and made odious by flaming red dragons. This 
is supposed to be a wood-box. Heaven keep us when we have reached such 
a pass ; when a thing that looks like an overgrown ottoman is a wood-box! 
Dear friends, let me draw again the veil which I fear I have lifted too rudely. 
But ye Gods defend me! After a hard day’s work do I deserve to have the wife 
of my bosom ask, in a hard, didactic voice, if I have read thoroughly the last 


essay on “Sanscrit Roots,” and do I not think we had better have a dado in 
the hall? 


THE ASSASSINATION OF PRESIDENT GARFIELD. 


BY GEORGE KENT. 
“Whence and what art thou, execrable shape?” 


Not in the course of Nature's fix’d decay, 
Obedient to the summons, waiting all. 

Where, soon or late. death makes his final call; 
Nor vet in front of battle’s fierce array. 

The spirit of our Cuter has passed away; 

But stealthily. the assassin’s blow did fall, 
Casting the gloom of deep funeral pall 

Over a land where he bore righteous sway. 


He rests in peace; not so the murderer vile, 

Whose blood-stain’d hands a blacker heart betrays. 

And tell of crime so rank * it smells to heaven; 

Guilt. so atrocious that not fullest Nile, 

Nor ocean's surges, e’er could wash away. 

Or mercy’s self implore to be forgiven. 

The assassin’s brand is on him. deeper far . 

Than brand of Cain in fratricidal war.— 

This slew a brother for a private end, 

That killed 2 nation’s hope. a FATHER, BROTHER, FRIEND. 
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MASSACHUSETTS COINAGE AND COINS. 





BY JOHN B. HILL. 





THE PINE TREE MONEY. 


AMPLES of the coined money of the Province, or rather the Colony of 

Massachusetts Bay, are very rarely seen amongus, perhaps I may say never at 

this day, except in the cabinets of our collectors. Few of the readers of the 

GRANITE MONTHLY have seen a specimen of this coinage, undoubtedly the 

first established by law in the United States, but I have thought that many of 

them would read with interest a copy of the order of the court by which it 
was directed to be coined and issued, which I have copied as follows :— 

“1652, May 27. It is ordered by the court and the authoritie thereof, that 
the printed order about money shall be in force untill the first of the seventh 
month next and no longer, and that from and after the first of September next, 
the money hereafter appoynted and expressed shall be the current money of 
the commonwealth, and no other unless English, except the receiver consent 
thereunto. In persuance of the intent of this court herein, be it further 
ordered and enacted by the authorities of this court, that all persons whatso- 
ever have liberty to bring in unto the mint house at Boston all bullion plate 
or Spanish coyne, there to be melted and brought to the alloy of sterling 
silver, by John Hull, master of said mint and his sworne officers ; and by him 
to be coyned into twelve pence, six pence, and three pence pieces, which 
shall be for form, flat and square on the sides, and stamped on the one side 
with N. E., and on the other side with XIId, VId, and IIId, according to the 
value of each piece, together with a private mark, which shall be appoynted 
every three months by the governor, and known only to him and the sworne 
officers of the mint ; and further the sd masterof the mint afforsaid is hereby 
required to coyne all the sd money of good silver of the first alloy of new 
sterling English money, and for value to stamp two pence to a shilling of lesser 
value than the present English coyne,and the lesser peeces proportionable, and 
all such coyne as aforesaid shall be acknowledged to be the current coyne of 
this commonwealth, and pass from man to man in all payment accordingly, within 
this jurisdiction only. And the mint master for himself and officers for there 
payens and labours in melting, refining and coyning, is allowed by this court to 
take one shilling out of every twenty shillings which he shall stamp as afore- 
said. And it shall be in the liberty of any person who brings into the mint 
house any bullion, plate, or Spanish coyne as aforesaid, to be present and se the 
same melted, refined, and alloyed, and then to take a receit of the master of 
the mint for the weyghts of that which is good silver alloyed as aforesaid, for 
which the mint master shall deliver him the like weyght of coyned money, viz 
every shilling to weyghe three penny troy weight, and lesser peeces proportion- 
ably, deducting allowance for coyning as before exprest. 

And that this order being of so great concernment may not in any particu- 
lar thereof fall to the ground, it is further ordered that Mr. Richard Bellingham, 
Mr. Wm. Hibbings, the p’sent Secretary, Capt. John Leverett, and Mr. Thomas 
Clarke, be a com’ittee appoynted by this court to appoynt the mint house in 
some convenient place in Boston, and to give John Hull, master of the mint, 
the oath suitable to his place, and to approve of all other officers, and deter- 
mine what else shall appear to them as necessary to be done for the carrying 
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out of the whole order, and that all other orders concerning the valuation or 
coyning of money passed by the court shal be repealed.” 

Of the coin made under this order, I have never seen any sample. A 
further order was passed October 19, 1652, which I copy, as follows :— 

“For the p’vention of marking or cliping of all such peeces of money as shal 
be coyned within this jurisdiction, it is ordered by this court and the authoritye 
thereof, that hence forth all peeces of money coyned as aforesaid, both shill- 
ings and smaller peeces, shall have a double ring on either side with this 
inscription (Massachusetts) and a tree in the center on the one side, and New 
England and the date of the years on the other side, according to the draught 
herewithall presented.” 

This describes the famous Pine Tree Money, which was for a long time the 
current money of Massachusetts, pieces of which would now sell for many 
times their weight in gold. 

John Hull, master of the mint, by means of his duties and rights under 
these orders, acquired great wealth, some, perhaps, much of which he loaned 
on mortgages. An evidence of his wealth and liberality is the dowery or wed- 
ding gift he bestowed on his daughter, who, when married, was directed by him 
to stand out in the room, in her wedding dress, while he heaped about her the 
coined shillings, sixpences, and threepences, until she became the centre of a 
cone of coined silver as high as her head. 


BEAVER BROOK. 


BY MARY H. WHEELER. 


There is a grassy, winding lane 
Beyond the pasture gate, 

Fenced off from fields of waving grain, 
And corn rows. long and straight, 

And where you enter, for a sign, 

There nods a red, wild columbine. 


A silent bowlder, lichen crowned, 
Stands sentinel within, 

Where in the green-turfed mellow ground, 
The hoof-marked trails begin, 

And, as you follow on, you may 

Find sheep there, feeding by the way. 


The lane is wider, as you go, 
With trees upon your right, 
And, as you pass the bars below, 
The pasture comes in sight, 
And, walking o’er a mossy ledge, 
You come upon a wild rose hedge. 


The wide-spread pasture leads away, 
From rock to hillock green, 

With trees and shrubs and bowlders gray, 
And ferny dells between, 

And from a knoll you catch a view 

Of Gunstock mountains, steep and blue. 
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And farther on are woods of pine, 
As to the East you look, 
And alder bushes mark the line, 
Where runs a rapid brook, 
And, ere you reach the lower ground, 
You hear the water’s constant sound. 


A well-worn path leads to the brink, 
Where wider spreads the stream, 
For there the cattle go to drink, 
And chew their cuds and dream, 
When, sleepy-eyed, they seek the pool, 
And stand knee deep in waters cool. 


A broken dam of logs and clay 
Bridges the stream across 
(The water tinds an unseen way 
Beneath the twigs and moss). 
*Twas built by beavers long ago, 
At least the people told me so. 


And if beyond the beaver bridge, 
From rock to rock you glide, 
And follow by the water's edge, 

Upon the farther side, 
An overhanging rock you'll see, 
And, just beyond, a tall elm tree. 


Creep to the ferny brink, and look 
Down in the deep, dark pool, 
Where half the waters of the brook 
Are falling, bright and cool, 
And, nicely poised on narrow fin, 
You'll see a speckled trout therein. 


You'll see? Ah, no; I saw, I mean. 
If you are good and kind, 
Then wander down that pathway green, 
And see if you can find 
The brook and bridge. and last of all, 
The trout beneath the waterfall. 


But if you are a man or boy. 
Who loves, with baited hook, 
The harmless fishes to decoy 
From every pond and brook, 
Perhaps I'd better let you know 
I saw this twenty years ago. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 





BY. PROF. H. P. WARREN. 


T the session of the Legislature of 1870 a bill wasdrawnand submitted by 
the Committee on Education, establishing a State Normal School. The 
substance of the bill was as follows : a board of trustees was appointéd which was 
authorized, first, to secure proposals from towns, corporations, and individuals 
to furnish lands, buildings, or funds, and select a location for the school ; second, 
to establish two courses of study, the first, of one year, to include all branches 
usually taught in the common schools,—the other, of two years, to include the 
studies of the first course and the higher branches: the graduates of the first 
course to have license to teach three years in the State, those of the second 
course five years ; third, to choose a principal, who was to select his assistants 
with the advice and consent of the trustees. The boagd at once advertised for 
proposals for location of the school, with the following result :-— 


The trustees of the McCollom Institute offered : 


Cash and notes, $16,650 
Buildings and apparatus, 16,400 





Total, $33,050 


The citizens of Walpole offered : 








Cash and notes, $41,000 
Land, 3,000 
Total, $44,000 

Trustees of Penacook Academy and others offered : 
Buildings and lands, $20,000 
Cash, 1,050 
Total, $21,050 


The town of Plymouth, School District No. 2, the Boston, Concord and 
Montreal R. R., and citizens, offered : 
Buildings and land, $22,100 


The location was fixed by the following .vote of the trustees: Plymouth five, 
Walpole two. The buildings furnished by. the town of Plymouth, were the 
academic and boarding halls and land connected with the defunct Plymouth 
Holmes Academy. The State spent sixteen thousand dollars in enlarging and 
fitting these buildings for occupancy, making the entire cost of the school property 
thirty-eight thousand one hundred dollars. Contracts were then entered into be- 
tween the State, Town, and School District No. 2, in substance as follows: The 
children of School District No. 2, were to be taught in the model or practice school 
connected with the Normal School, and the State was to receive, in return, the 
school money of the district; it was also agreed that the State, Town, and 
School District should each own an equity in the school property proportionate 
to their contributions to its cost. For the last two years the district has raised 
and paid to the State fifty per cent. more than obliged by law. 
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The school opened March 15, 1871, under the charge of Silas H. Pearl, 
A.M. ; he wascalled fromthe Johnson (Vermont) State Normal School, of which 
he had been principal for some years. With him was associated Amos Hadley, 
A. M., of Concord. Under their joint management the school grew rapidly in 
numbers, and in the confidence of the State: the work was largely academic, 
but it was honest and thoughtful. Mr. Pearl, with one assistant, taught the 
English branches, Mr. Hadley the classics. In the summer of 1873 Mr. 
Pearl broke down in health, and soon after died. He was an enthusiastic 
teacher, thoughtful, exact, keen in criticism but kindly; in his life and in his 
instruction he emphasized the fact that all true success in teaching must have 
a spiritual basis. Mr. Hadley, owing to the poverty of the school, had re- 
signed some months previous to Mr. Pearl’s death. It should be borne in 
mind, that the State, until 1875, made no appropriation to pay the running ex- 
penses of the school ; it was expected that these would be met by tuition and 
moneys earned by the teachers at Institutes. Mr. Pearl was followed by Rev. 
Horatio B. Ladd, a. B. He stayed with the school three years, until the fall of 
1876 ; he was enthusiastic, full of resources, and keenly sensitive to popular 
demands. Under his administration the attendance was largely increased. 
The criticisms of the school, which commenced during the administration of 
Mr. Pearl, now ripened into bitter opposition. The economy, prejudices, and 
certain interests of the State were combined to destroy it ; doubtless the school 
did, for the most part, academic work, but it was academic work in the elemen- 
tary branches and sadly needed. ‘The standard of qualifications to teach in 
New Hampshire was and is very low ; any fairly intelligent person could get a 
school. These persons—all of them teachers—came to the Normal School, 
and showed not only ignorance of subject matter, but, worse, they could not 
think. They could not be rejected ; they brought to the Principal certificates 
of successful work from superintendents. They were part of the teaching force 
of the State, and for whom was the school created, if not for them? ‘The first 
work with them was to train them to think (and this must precede the study 
of methods and work in the training school), and the poverty of these pupils 
compelled them to leave before they were fitted to receive much of the theory 
and practice of teaching. Mr. Ladd bowed before the storm, and resigned in 
the fall of 1876. He was followed by Ambrose P. Kelsey, a. M. He 
attempted to make the school distinctively normal in its work ; the teaching of 
the classics and modern languages was given up, and has not been resumed ; 
his plans were good, and he- labored zealously to bring about his aim; but 
the more distinctively normal he made the work the less was the number 
of pupils, showing that the /e/¢ want of the State was an English academy 
doing thorough elementary work. During Mr. Kelsey’s administration the 
number of pupils decreased, until at the time of his resignation, February, 
1879, the attendance was a mere handful, and at the end of the year only 
two pupils were left in the school. At this, the darkest hour in the history 
of the school, the trustees made the decision which should have been made 
in 1871 that, while the school stood ready to train any one who gave 
evidence of power, no diplomas would be given until there had been a 
careful study of subject matter, of the logical development of each study, 
and finally, that the power to apply this knowledge of matter and theory 
must be evinced in the training school which was then established. To gain 
time for this extended study, ten weeks were added to each school year. The 
trustees then asked the State for an amnua/ appropriation of five thousand dol- 
lars. This was granted, with, two years later, a special appropriation of thirty- 
five hundred dollars for repairs of the school buildings. Henry P. Warren, a. B., 
then took charge of the school, The change in plan brought about this result : 
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graduates, or attendants upon high schools and academies have for the past 
two years made up a large proportion of the classes. The statistics for the 
year ending, 1881, are as follows :— 


Whole number of pupils during the year, 50 
Number who have taught, 32 
Average number of terms taught by them, 4-47 
Graduates of high schools or academies, 18 
Attendants upon high school or academies one year or more, . 44 
Number who have attended district schools only, 

Average age, 20 years, 10 mos. 


The school is now provided with ample buildings, well furnished ; steam has 
just been put into both buildings, and running water with all the conveniences 
incident to it. Three thousand feet of new black-boards have been built into 
the walls. A cabinet is to be fitted up for the very complete mineralogical 
collection belonging to the school. All this has been accomplished with such re- 
duction of expense to the pupils, that one hundred and thirty-six dollars covers 
every charge for a school year of two terms of twenty weeks each. This amount 
includes even the use of text-books, as well as excellent board, washing, fuel, 
lights, and rent of furnished room, making it the least expensive Normal School 
in New England. ‘Three of the teachers have been connected with the school 
since the last change in administration, the fourth, a graduate of Harvard College, 
has just been added. 

Three steps are recognized in training a person to teach: first, the knowl- 
edge of the subject matter ; second, the logical development of that matter ; 
and third, the theory of teaching, together with practice in the training 
school. ‘Those pupils who have a fair knowledge of the subject matter give 
the most of their time to the second and third steps ; those who are poorly 
fitted must needs take all. With the present low standard of qualification for 
teaching, the trustees do not consider that they have the right to reject any 
applicant showing power, but the pupil must expect to advance slowly. 

The Normal School, had it been established fifty years ago, would have met 
a great need, the training of teachers for the district schools; to-day it 
is called upon to meet, in addition, a pressing necessity,—the training of teach- 
ers for the graded schools of our State. Twenty-eight per cent. of New Hamp- 
shire live in six towns; forty-six per cent. in twenty-six towns. Other 
facts, shown by the last census, were these: no distinctively agricultural town 
held its population during the last decade, while our cities and villages uni- 
formly showed a gain in population ; a majority of our children attend schools 
more or less perfectly graded. The report of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction for 1880, shows that we had two hundred and ninety-seven schools 
with an average attendance of six scholars or less, seven hundred and eighty- 
five with an attendance of twelve or less, and that the number of these little school 
districts increased last year one hundred and thirty-nine. Two fifths of the 
schools of our State average less than nine scholars. What follows from the 
change in the occupation of our people? A shortened school course for the 
children. A generation ago this was the school life of a majority of our boys 
and girls: two months in the summer and two in the winter for the boys until 
twelve, and the girls until fifteen; then two months in the winter until they 
were of age or even older. This was the education of the average; a few 
enjoyed the advantages of the academy, very many had no educationexcepta few 
terms at the district school. This protracted school course decided largely the 
planof teaching. The books thumbed at twelve were identical with those studied 
at twenty. The work in geography, arithmetic, and grammar, was a round of 
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reviews ; only geniuses were expected to master the tasks when first set,—and 
what did it matter? For each year’s additional maturity would clear up a por- 
tion, at least, of the mysteries of the previous year, and in due time the pupil 
would graduate from the common school with a very fair acquaintance with the 
branches taught. But the plan was an absolute failure unless the pupil re- 
mained in school until the puzzles in arithmetic, the riddles in grammar, and 
the facts in geography were solved or arranged. 

New Hampshire is suffering beyond estimate to-day because the same plan, 
to a considerable extent, is followed in altered circumstances. This may be 
disputed, and we shall be pointed to the array of primary arithmetics, geogra- 
phies, language lessons, and elementary readers ; but a book does not necessarily 
teach, any more than a plough necessarily turns a furrow. We claim that these 
inherited methods of teaching, which availed fairly well under the condi- 
tions we have described, are constantly used in spite of the silent protest of 
the primary book in the teacher’s and scholar’s hands. For example, in our 
State figures are generally taught before facts in number, the forms of words 
before their meaning, rules before principles, chronologic history before details 
of events ; in other words, the teaching is analytic instead of synthetic, and 
this was the characteristic of the teaching of fifty years ago. Once it mattered 
little if a boy called words until he was in his teens; if percentage was jug- 
glery and English grammar a guess or the facts of geography were independ- 
ent ; some strong-willed, enthusiastic master would put life into dead word 
forms, would show that there was a beautiful system to percentage, that English 
grammar had fixed laws, that the facts of geography were interdependent. 
The pupil had only to wait, and if the master did not come, the endless re- 
views would reveal to him most of these facts 

The want of our State to-day isa high grade of elementary instruction. 
Three quarters of the pupils of the graded schools, and a painfully large 
per cent. of those who attend the ungraded, leave before they are fifteen. 
The demand for child labor in our State is large and constantly increasing. 
Can the wasteful method of a generation ago be continued to-day? Follow 
it and where is the child at fifteen? He leaves school with nothing fixed, 
for the clearing up term of the old system has not yet come to him. He 
cannot read understandingy, nor can he clearly express himself orally, 
or on paper. What is the remedy for this? Professional training. By this I 
mean, first, the study of the development of each subject; the teacher 
must learn in what order the mind in childhood grasps number, history, 
and geography ; how in reading it grows into a recognition of the idea, the 
thought, and the thought paragraph ; in other words, that beautiful develop- 
ment of each study which chords with the laws of mind growth, and which 
makes of teaching a science. Can this development be learned by prac- 
tice? Geniuses learn in this way, for they alone can criticise themselves. Is 
there anything more pitiable than to see the strong man or woman ignore the 
thought stored in books and to be won at the schools, and waste years in de- 
veloping a subject de novo? If this development is to be learned, where can 
it be gained better than in a training school? Can it be acquired by observa- 
tion? The untrained teacher cannot observe ; he cognizes results, but does 
not understand causes. He rarely sees the method ; he sees only the mode. 
But this knowledge of the development of subjects is not teaching, 
although an indispensable preparation for it. Teaching is leading, and 
he who leads wisely is a good teacher. Now leadership in the ungraded 
school, with its small classes, was difficult enough; but what shall we say 
of the folly which expects mere girls, just from the high school, to lead 
classes of forty? Enthusiasm cannot do this, it is as apt to be a destructive 
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as a conserving force ; leadership results from poise, from self-forgetfulness 
born of self-confidence, a lively imagination, and tenacity of purpose. The 
elements of this power are in-born, are in early education ; the development 
comes of practice. How shallthis practice be gained? By teaching, it is said. 
Yes, possibly, but probably if left to himself he who has the power of leader- 
ship within him will become merely a disciplinarian, who believes that there is 
a moral force in quietness, who confuses staring with attention, who, charmed 
by the clock-like regularity of the movements of the human machines about 
him, forgets that he is a leader and not a drill-sergeant. Now real leadership 
is based upon the knowledge of the soul, and how can the knowledge of the beau- 
ful unfolding of the mental and moral powers be so correctly gained as by 
studying them in company with one whose life has been given to this work ! 
The children in the training department of a Normal School furnish the ma- 
terial, the method teachers, the sympathizing critics to lead the pupil-teacher. 

What is the future of the Normal School? A slow success. It will win, 
because it is indispensable ; it will win slowly, because it is based upon a truth 
imperfectly recognized—that teaching is a profession, that it has its science 
and its art as clearly defined as any of the learned professions. To this truth 
this State and this Nation must come, and will come when the success of the 
little handful of trained teachers in our land show how wasteful and wicked 
are our present makeshifts. 


LETTER FROM JOHN FARMER TO GOV. WILLIAM PLUMER. 
ConcorD, 25 July, 1825. 

Dear Sir: It is gratifying to learn that you are preparing your biographical 
memoirs of distinguished persons for publication. I herewith communicate a 
few dates which may possibly relate to some of the characters you will notice. 
Hon. Jacob Abbot, son of Dea. Joseph Abbot, was born at Andover, 20 Feb- 
ruary, 1746; settled in Wilton, was Judge of the C. C. P., and Councillor in 
the Revolutionary war ; moved to Andover, was trustee of Phillips Academy ; 
removed to Brunswick, Me., was overseer of Bowdoin College, and Senator for 
Cumberland county in the Legislature of Massachusetts. He also resided in 
this town, I believe. He died 5 March, 1820, aged seventy-four. 

Hon. Abiel Foster, of Canterbury, was born in August, 1735. His mother 
was an Abbot. Allow me to make a few inquiries. How may I obtain a list 
of the Councillors during the Revolution? Can you inform me the names of 
those elected for 1777, 1778, 1779, 1780 and 1781? Have you the dates of 
the deaths of Peter Green, Francis Blood, Moses Chase, Ithamar Chase, S. 
Kingsbury, Samuel Holmes, Jonathan Freeman, and William Tarleton? I 
believe I have the time when all the other Councillors (deceased), since 1784, 
have died. If you could furnish me with the above dates, the favor shall be 
reciprocated in any way in my power. Ought not our Publishing Committee 
to be collecting materials for another volume of collections? Mr. Moore is 
willing to print upon the same terms a second as he published the first. 

I am respectfully your obedient servant, 
JOHN FARMER. 
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WILLIAM H. Y. HACKETT. 





BY REV. JAMES DENORMANDIE. 


HE patronymic of the subject of this paper belongs to some early English 
emigrantsto Massachusetts and New Hampshire. About the middle of the 
18th century, one Ephraim Hackett is prominent among the early and enter- 
prising settlers of Canterbury, and here Allen Hackett, an influential man in his 
neighborhood, was born in July, 1777. His wife was of the family of Youngs 
(who, in company with the Folsoms and Gilmans of Exeter, became the early 
settlers of Gilmanton), and they first met at the opening session of the Gil- 
manton Academy, in 1797. Coming fromthe neighboring town of Canterbury, 
Allen Hackett established himself as a tanner at Gilmanton, and here William 
Henry Young Hackett was born, September 24, 1800. His early and limited 
education was at the Gilmanton Academy, which, if it was not remarkable for 
its curriculum or discipline, was extremely successful in training young men 
and women together in friendship, deepening into life-companionship. 

Mr. Hackett had no inclination for the work of the farm, to which his father 
had removed, but soon showed an interest in books and study, and a love for 
good literature, especially in the department of history, which never left him. 
Books were rare and expensive, and instead of a habit of extravagance, there 
was a necessity for self-exertion, so that Mr. Hackett wouRi go into the forest, 
cut a cord of wood and take it to some purchaser, to procure the means for 
buying his text-books at school, and the studies, if fewer, were pursued with a 
thoroughness and discipline often wanting in the number and superfici- 
ality of our modern courses ; so that having occasion to go to West Point re- 
cently to look after a rejected cadet, Gen. Schofield said to me, that the pro- 
portion of boys now being rejected from our high schools, was larger than 
twenty-five years ago it has from our common district schools. 

Mr. Hackett began the study of law, to which he early turned his thoughts, 
when he was twenty, and two years later found him in the office of Ichabod 
Bartlett, at Portsmouth. This city was at that time remarkable for eminent men 
in its business, its professional, and its social life. The interests had not then 
greatly declined, which made it large enough and prosperous enough to invite 
the most distinguished ability in business, or in the professions, to make there a 
home, and the old social habits of a somewhat exclusive and aristocratic ten- 
dency, which at an earlier date separated the settlementat the Piscataqua from 
the Massachusetts, were not yet lost. The Piscataqua was in church and state 
very different from the other colonies, and it was only after a lingering oppo- 
sition, and as a consideration of safety, that the Episcopal gave wayto the Puri- 
tan element. The South Parish, strictly Congregational, preserved its historical 
formation, in the name of wardens for its officers, which the other Congrega- 
tional organizations have followed, but which, we believe, no church in New 
England, except the Episcopal, would endure ; and it is supposed to be the 
South Parish to which Mather, in the Magnalia, refers the story of the 
Puritan clergymen, who, preaching there, and disgusted with the liveries and 
wigs, and fashionable appearance of the congregation, gave them a tirade upon 
their luxuriousness, told them they ought to be ashamed of it in a country to 
which their fathers had come, that all might be free and equal. Whereupon an 
old gentleman in the broad aisle arose and said “ that their fathers came over 
to this country to make money,” which was just as strictly true of the Massa- 
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chusetts, only generally not stated so openly. Webster had just gone to 
Boston, when Mr. Hackett came, but Mason and Bartlett, and Woodbury 
and Cutts, and N. A. Haven, Jr., show how eminent the bar was, while among 
their students were the names of Franklin Pierce, John Elwyn, Lory Odell, 
Charles W. Cutter, and others prominent in the later affairs of the State or city. 

Mr. Hackett was admitted to the bar in 1826, and soon after was invited to 
a partnership in the law with Mr. N. A. Haven, Jr., a man of great promise, 
whose early death Portsmouth has always looked upon as one of the most 
serious personal losses in her history; but the brief association with Haven, 
gave to Mr. Hackett, together with his own faithful industry, a rapidly increas- 
ing business. In that same year he was married to Olive Pickering, a lineal 
descendant of Capt. John Pickering, one of the prominent men in the early 
affairs of the Piscataqua settlement, and especially active in all its religious 
concerns, where he had his way not always with a gentle and forbearing spirit, 
when year after year the legislature was called apon to decide the struggle, 
which for a long time divided the town, as to which should be the old parish 
and have the right to the glebe land, and the town tax. 

Thereafter, for a little more than fifty-two years, Mr. Hackett lived in the dwell- 
ing on Congress street, where he began house-keeping immediately after his 
marriage, and for all this period was a prominent figure in the interests of his 
adopted city. He was fond of a quiet, regular, well-ordered life ; of his home, 
and his large circle of companions, with whom conversation was a great 
pleasure ; of his books, whose reading never wearied ; of his party, which he 
warmly defended ; of his church, which he loyally sustained. He knew no 
idle moments, and by method and regularity, and a disposition unfretted by 
the sensitiveness or criticism which wear other lives away, he accomplished an 
amount of varied work which would surprise many of younger years or greater 
vigor. In his chosen profession, he had a large practice until his death ; 
he was for many years, more or less, in politics ; he was largely engaged in bank- 
ing interests, and organized the First National in the country, through his 
friendship with Secretary Chase ; he wrote a great deal for the press, and took a 
real interest in the system of education ; he was an admirable presiding officer, 
so rare a gift, that for a whole generation he was gladly sought, upon all occa- 
sions of greater or less importance ; he was exceedingly fortunate in his gift of 
paying tributes to his departed friends, which came sincerely out of a kind 
heart, which was ever willing to see the best in others ; and, withal, he always 
found leisure to meet with his circle of friends at the Athenzum, to converse 
upon the topics of the day, or those personal reminiscences in which he 
abounded. There was nothing censorious in his nature, and for an unusually 
long life he was an example of diligence, fidelity, temperance, success in all 
public duties and private relationship ; of uniform kindness and hospitality ; 
one who attained wealth, position, influence, not by a fortunate turn of 
speculation, but by persevering toil ; a representative of a generation fast pass- 
ing away, which held that steady application to a chosen pursuit was a charac- 
teristic of all true manhood, and all useful living. 

It was on the twentieth of January, 1862, that I first met Mr. Hackett. Ihad 
preached the day before at the South Parish, and on Monday was taken to the 
First National Bank to meet some of its directors, a most venerable body, of 
which ex-Gov. Goodwin remains the sole representative. Mr. Hackett met 
me with that genial manner and encouraging spirit which many now no longer 
young can testify was his custom towards the young, and particularly towards 
young men of his own city: I have personal knowledge of several whom he 
assisted, so as to open the way for them to be prominent and useful citizens. 
It will be a hard thing for the smaller towns of New England to hold their own 
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in the coming years. Places where industry and commerce, prosperity and 
promise were sufficient to attract the most energetic and ambitious of a former 
generation, are now regarded as slow, as offering insufficient inducements ; the 
best business and professional capacity seeks the wider field of some great or 
growing metropolis ; but if there is one thing beyond others which shall help 
such towns, it is encouragement from those who have been successful, it is a 
cheering word from your own town, it is an expression of sympathy from the older 
about to depart, and this Mr. Hackett was ever ready, heartily, to bestow. 

If, however, these smaller cities are not so open to great business enterprises 
and speculations, by which large fortunes are quickly made and often as quickly 
vanish, as the centres of trade, they offer, perhaps, u better field for the culti- 
vation of habits of persistent application and economy,—and here Mr. 
Hackett was a remarkable example.. 

Within a few years, and chiefly as the result of our civil war, our social life 
has undergone a great change. Expensive habits of living, an aversion to the 
quiet, plodding, but certain means of competency and success, a determination 
to gain wealth rapidly, all fed by the same spirit of speculation which the false 
prosperity of war always arouses, spread over the land from the Stock Exchange 
of New York to the raffle, grab-bag, or lottery in some form or other of every 
village church which consecrates gambling in the name of Christ. Persistent, 
steady application to employment has greatly gone out of fashion. The 
Englishman was complaining of this country, because there were no gentry,— 
persons, he said, who did nothing, and whose fathers before them did nothing ; 
and the American replied that we had plenty such, only we called them tramps. 
It is the tramp spirit, even in spite of our excellent law, which possesses only 
too many, a willingness to do anything rather than lead a life of patient, 
persistent, and accumulative labor. ‘There is a well-known algebraical puzzle, 
by which the assumption that nothing equals nothing leads us to the unexpected 
result that one equals two. ‘This is what all illegitimate business is attempting 
to do, but it is only a puzzle and deception still. Young men are fatuously 
blind to the lengthening shadow which these faults of overreaching and busi- 
ness dishonor throw adown their whole future. It is the fleck of mildew 
which eats and grows blacker and spreads from year to year. It is the steady 
purpose of square dealing which in the vast multitude of cases brings even the 
surer outward success in the long run,—like the divine favor falling as dew 
upon the fleece of Gideon, though all the earth besides is dry and sterile in 
dishonesty. 

But while Mr. Hackett was a conspicuous example of patient industry and 
careful economy, he was not neglectful, from the beginning, of those expendi- 
tures on which the social welfare rests. He was never reluctant to bear his 
part in all educational, charitable, political, and religious affairs. He did not 
wait for that until all interests grew weak and fitful; and because of his sup- 
port of all these, as essential to the purity of society, he became, year by year, 
a more prominent citizen ; and because of a sturdier avoidance of those early 
and later dissipations which exhaust the body as well as the fortune, we found 
him, at the age of seventy-five, full of manly strength and vigor, his natural 
force unabated, his interest and generosity in the public welfare only increasing. 
This was nowhere more observable than in his loyalty to the church of his 
choice. It is fashionable for young men to say that the church is too costly ; 
but the truth is their own interests centre upon other things ; or with a thought- 
lessness, and indecision, and indifference to all doctrines, they really go where 
whim or fashion carries them, or go not at all. There is not the finest church 
in any city where one cannot find a seat for the tenth part of what his cigars 
are costing him, if only he thought a tenth part as much of God as of a cigar ; 
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but the life of every church, the solidity and welfare of every community, rests 
upon those few persons who choose out of conviction, and then by their 
example show that the church really has a place in their being, in their affec- 
tion, in their necessities, and out of this conviction Mr. Hackett was hardly 
absent from his accustomed pew, morning or evening, for nearly fifty years. In 
the easy-going faith of our day, which means no concern for religion at all, it 
is strange how persons forget that real character, influence, position, comes 
from conviction, and though the doctrines may be erroneous, the life which 
conscientiously holds them, and proves their vitality by integrity, is the immor- 
tality which living men honor, and dying desire. 

There is another featurein the life of Mr. Hackett. With no remarkable ad- 
vantages for an early education, but with that same patient industry which he 
carried into all his affairs, he passed a long life in the accumulation of historical 
and biographical knowledge, until his mind was stored, and his conversation rich 
and interesting with reminiscences of leading characters in the immediate or 
more distant past. ‘The settlement at the Piscataqua in the interests of Episco- 
pacy, atthe time of the settlements in Massachusetts in the interests of Puritan- 
ism, and at the very culmination of the religious troubles in England, and the 
building of the first chapel for worship, the very year that Episcopacy was abol- 
ished in England, open to the careful historical inquirer and observer of human 
nature so much the same in like exigenices in every age, an explanation of the 
misrepresentations of one colony by the other,towhich due attention has not yet 
been given. ‘The early histories have all been written in the interests of the Bay 
Colony and the Massachusetts ; and their biased statements have been followed 
without due examination ever since, and the settlement at the Piscataqua re- 
garded as less religious, because it was of adifferent religion. But without mak- 
ing any special boast of the piety and godliness of the settlers at the Piscataqua, 
there is ample evidence that they had just as much interest in their 
kind of religion, and the heat of ecclesiastical troubles in the old country 
was reproduced in these neighboring settlements. In these historical ques- 
tions Mr. Hackett had always the greatest interest. ‘The two hundredth 
anniversary of the Piscataqua settlement, at Odiorne’s Point, was perhaps 
the occasion of the organization of this society,* at whose first meeting, 
held in Portsmouth, on the 20th of May, 1823, Mr. Hackett happened 
to be present, but was then too young to be identified with its plans, which at a 
later period and for years he heartily embraced. 

A long association with the principal jurists, lawyers, and politicans of this State, 
many of whom combined great ability with a rugged and uncouth manner, 
gave to Mr. Hackett a fund of anecdotes which was an exceeding enjoyment to 
his friends, for he remembered with accuracy and repeated with zest. An 
evening with him and Chief Justice Bellows, when each was relating personal 
reminiscences of the men of two generations past in the State, was not to be soon 
forgotten. 

On the 21st of December, 1876, there was the happy celebration of the 
golden wedding, when the couple, venerable, but still unbroken by the experi- 
ences and cares of half a century, stood in the room of the same house to 
which they repaired upon their marriage, consecrated by so many home asso- 
ciations, while friends, relatives, and children, and children’s children came to 
bring their offerings ; and the house was thronged with the few who could go 
back over the whole period, and the many who were friends of later years. 

In the midst of our restless and sensational ways, it is no light matter when 
a citizen who has gone in and out before us in so genial, regular, temperate, 
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industrious, and honored a life,—a life of exceptional personal purity, a life 
which has filled so many positions of private and public responsibility, and 
filled them without reproach,—meets the sentence which has been passed upon 
all. His seemed a greater loss because of that activity of life which had given 
no impressions of the inroads or infirmities of old age. In undecayed vigor of 
mind, he asked for his children and children’s children, and with calmness and 
confidence spoke a parting word to each, and before any disabilities came, 
which by his strong nature might have been ill-borne, he was gathered to his 
people. Portsmouth and Concord, and all this State, have, within a few years, 
lost many men, who, like Mr. Hackett, were justly prominent in all their best 
affairs. We will not indulge in any reflections about the superiority of the 
past generation, its greater honor, or power, or reverence. Society is forever 
gathering the resources, the knowledge, and the experiences by which life may, 
and must, grow nobler, even though in the presence of venerable lives, of 
whom we have every reasun to be proud, to crown with honors and to keep 
tenderly in our memories, we may for a moment be anxious or despair. There 
are for us advantages they fondly yearned after and had not. In our little 
country villages there are those whom an inexhaustible, impartial, and lavish 
Providence is bringing forward to take the places which our leading men have 
left vacant, but we may leave them the assurance that it will be no easy task. 
It cannot be done without toil and fidelity ; without self-control and honor ; 
without a willingness to bear one’s share of the social burdens; without an 
independent and conscientious interest in those spiritual realities upon which 
rest eternal issues. 





LETTER FROM JOHN ADAMS TO GOV. WILLIAM PLUMER. 





Quincy, April 11, «815. 

Respected Sir: 1 am this week embarking two grandsons to meet their par- 
ents in England. They go for Liverpool in the new Packet, Captain Bronson. 

How my son will terminate his career, or how any other man in public 
service in this country will come out at last, no intelligence short of divine 
wisdom, I believe, can foretell. It is probable he will lose in England, as his 
father did, all the little popularity he ever had. And the sincere wish of my 
heart is, that he may return to his country and enjoy in private life as much 
tranquility and comfort as his father has done for the last fourteen years. 

With respects to yourself, and compliments to your son. 

Your servant, 


JOHN ADAMS. 
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LAUDATE DOMINUM. 





BY S. P. DRIVER. 


From mountain-top, from brook, and brae, and dingle, 
From surge-swept beaches, and from sleepless pine, 
Sounds the full cadence of the Song Eternal, 
Swells the Great Anthem taught by Lips Divine. 


To every ear attuned to Music’s numbers, 
For each true soul alive to Music's sense, 
Mingle the drum-beats of the marching cycles 

With solemn lyrics of Omnipotence. 


The air is full of chime, and dirge, and pan, 

Froin heaven's own thunder, to the babe’s low cry, 
From chirp of linnet to Niagara's choral, 

One long, unbroken throb of harmony. 


The Storms dread lyre is voiced to variant measures, 
When dewy fingers press its viewless strings ; 
And, over frozen seas, the Snow-King’s fairies, 
Like song-birds, beat the thin air with their wings. 


Across the leaf-hung harp-strings of the forest, 
God's breezes sweep, with tingers deft and free; 

While bird and bee, with wing-beats in rehearsal, 
Thrill the hot air with wealth of chord and key. 


Day unto night shouts jubilant hosannas, 
And night to day, in starry chords, replies, 

All speech and language, many-tongued, preluding 
The Symphony Eternal of the Skies. 


The lips, slow-parted, of the thronging Ages, 
Bring us stray snatches of melodic rhyme, 
Glad Jubilates of the golden present. 
And grand ‘Te Deums of the ancient time. 


Thro’ the dim archways of the past, come stealing 
The half-spent echoes of Creation’s Hymn; 
And, high above the noisy strife of Nations, 
Peal the responsive chants of Cherubim. 


Down through the misty portals of the future 
The years go singing past our narrow ken; 
“Glory to God!” the burthen of their singing, 
While Heaven’s far echoes answer, ** Peace to men!” 


All hail! blest gift of song! the Omnipresent! 
Peal on! O, Symphony of God’s high praise! 

Till, in the presence of the One Great Master, 
Song-pupils, we attempt th’ unending lays. 


Then, over seas of glass and pastures greener, 
“Glory to God!” shall echo once again, 

And Heaven's great chorus. with unnumbered voices, 
Sing ** Hallelujah,” and the long ** Amen,” 
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A CURIOUS RELIC. 
BY E. P. JEWELL. 


MONG the noted war ships of the olden day, the Ranger, built at Ports- 
mouth, N. H., upon what is known as Badyer’s Island, and launched in 
May, 1777, is one of the most conspicuous. ‘This ship carried eighteen six- 
pounders, and a crew of one hundred and fifty men. ‘lhe Ranger first bore 
the American flag to Europe, and there is little doubt that the stars and.stripes 
first floated over the waves from its mast head. At the mast of this New 
Hampshire ship, the flag, which has since commanded the respect of the world, 
received its first salute from any power. ‘This was from a French fleet, in Feb- 
ruary, 1778. M. de LaFayette was on board the French fleet and witnessed 
this first salute. 
June 14, 1777, Congress passed the following resolution :— 


Resolved, That the flag of the thirteen United States be thirteen stripes, alter- 
nate red and white; that the union be thirteen stars, white iu a blue field, repre- 
senting a new constellation. 3 

Resolved, ‘That Capt. Paul Jones be appointed to command the Ranger, Ship of 
War, &c. 


Jones took command, and sailed from Portsmouth, December 2, 1777, for 
France. On the roth of April, 1778, he sailed on a cruise in the Irish Chan- 
nel, and took several prizes. ‘he last engagement of the Ranger, while under 
command of Jones, was with the sloop of war Drake, a vessel larger than her 
antagonist, with two more guns and a stronger crew. After one of the fiercest 
naval engagements on record the Drake surrendered. During the contest of 
one hour and five minutes, the Drake lost in killed and wounded, forty men, 
including Capt. Burden and the First Lieutenant ; Jones lost Lieut. Wallingford 
and one man killed, and six wounded. About this time 1st Lieut. Simpson 
was ordered to command the Ranger, and Capt. Jones was transferred to 
another vessel. After returning to Portsmouth, and refitting, the vessel made 
several cruises, and was finally captured at Charleston, in 1780, by the British. 
The Providence, Queen of France, and the Boston, also fell into the hands of 
the enemy at the same time. One hundred years have passed since the sturdy 
old ship was captured, and now an interesting relic, the Log of the Ranger, 
from Monday, August 18, 1778, to Wednesday, May 10, 1880 (which I think 
was the time of the capture of the vessel), has accidentally fallen into my 
hands. It was discovered among rags, which had been picked up in different 
sections of New Hampshire, in a remarkably good condition. It contains two 
hundred and forty-eight large and well filled pages. ‘The record of every day 
is complete. 


Monpay, Aug. 24, 1778. 3d day out. ; Capt. Ward. The Commodore manned 
The first part of this twenty-four hours | and ordered her to America. At 8, 
fair and pleasant, light winds E. B. N.;| spoke a Swedish Snow and a Dutch 
at4 p. M.. fresh breeze and cloudy; at8| ship. The latter part of this twenty- 
P. M., fired a gun to bringtoo a Dutch-| four hours hazy weather and wind from 
man. ‘he middlé part cloudy, the wind | the N. B. W. 

N.N.E. At day light saw a sail on our Tukspay, Aug. 25, 1778. Beginning 
lee bow, gave chase, aud at6 A.M. spoke | with fresh winds and hazy weather; at 
her. She proved to be a brig from Lon- | 1 Pp. M., Commodore brought too a sloop 
don to Pensacola, loaded with provisions | from Carolina, bound to Nantes. ‘The 
for the garrison there, called the Sally, | Boston gave chase to a ship, and6 P.M. 
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brought her too, a Frenchman bound to 
Boston, the prize brig astern. ‘These 
twenty-four hours ends with fair weath- 
er, winds having been variable from the 
E. B. N. to the E. B.S. 

WEDNESDAY, Aug. 26, 1778. These 
twenty-four hours commence with fresh 
gales and fair weather. Brought too a 
Dutch ship bound to Riga. Moderate 
breezes: and fair weather. The 


the E. N. E. to the E. S. E. 

THURSDAY. Aug. 27. 1778. Begins 
with light winds and cloudy weather, 
under an easy sail, in company with the 
Providence, Boston. and prize brig. 
Hazy weather; sailmakers emploved 
making lower steering sails. The wind 
has been 8S. S. E., and 8S. E. B. E.. these 
twenty-four hours. 

FRIDAY, Aug. 28, 1778. This twenty- 
four hours begins with fair and pleasant 
weather. Our light sai's set. in company 
with the Providence and Boston. Latter 
part more winds. Sailmakers employed 
about steeringsails: winds S.andS.sS. E. 

SATURDAY, Aug. 29,1778. First part 
fresh gales and hazy weather. handed 
our light sails. Hawled up our courses. 
Latter part wind increases with rain, 
close reefed our topsails; wind S. B. W. 

SUNDAY, Aug. 30. 1778. First part 
of this twenty-four hours cloudy and 
fresh gales, now and thenrain. Middle 
part light breezes, cloudy; at day light 
spoke with a Danish brig from St. Croix, 
bound to Denmark, forty days out. 
Light airs of wind and all sail set; wind 
from W. B.S. to S. W. 

Monpay, Aug. 31, 1778. Light and 
easy breezes, a large swell from the 8S. 
W. Hoisted out the yaw! to go on board 
the Providence; sailmaker employed in 
repairing one of the new top sails that 
was damaged on the last cruise. The 
twenty-four hours ends with easy 
weather, wind having been S. W., and 
S. W. B. 8. 

TUESDAY. September 1, 1778. 
twenty-four hours begins with easy 
weather; at twelve at night discovered 
a sail, made our signal lights which the 
Commodore answered and we 


This 


rave 
grave 


chase; at two the wind freshened with | 


rain; lost sight of her, gave over chase ; 
made our false fires to the other ships 
and joined them again. Wind increas- 
ing with hard squalls and rain. down top- 
gallant yards and handed our top sheets ; 
at day light the weather clearing and 





wind | 
these twenty-four hours has been from | 
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WEDNESDAY, Sept. 2, 1778. These 
twenty-four hours begin with a fresh 
gale and hazy weather; at two in the 
| afternoon the Commodore gave our sig- 
| nal to chase the ship to windward, ac- 
| cordingly tacked and stood after her, 
| fresh breeze and a head sea; at three 
| carried away our fore top mast and fore 
| and main top gallant masts, got in the 
wreck with little loss of rigging. and at 
seven in the evening had apother top 
mast up and the top sail set; by ten at 
night our top gallant masts up and all 
| complete. ‘The twenty-four hours ends 
| with thick weather and wind; the wind 

has been at S. W. B. S. 

‘THURSDAY, Sept. 3. 1778. From the 
first to the middle of these twenty-four 

| hours very light breezes. cloudy and 
| rain; the latter part. the wind freshens 
with showers of rain. The wind has 
been at 3. B. S.; top sails close 
reefed. 

FRIDAY, Sept. 4, 1778. First part mod- 
erate breezes and hazy weather. with a 
large swell; out reefs and set the light 

| sails. The latter part clear weather; 
| wind N. E. B. E., up top gallant yards. 

SATURDAY, Sept. 5, 1778. This twenty- 
four hours begins with light airs and 
pleasant weather, laying by for the 
Providence and Boston. In the night 
squally, with rain; down top gallant 
yards, and close reefed the top sails. 
At eleven in the forenoon, saw a sail to 
the eastward, gave chase; up top gal- 
lant yards and set the light sails. The 
wind has been at E. B.S., 8S. W., W. 
S. W.. and north. 

SUNDAY. Sept. 6, 1778. Begins with 
fine weather; still in chase. at half past 
nine in the evening brought her too, 
proved to be a French Snow from New- 
foundland bound to Havre DeGrace. 
Che twenty-four hours ends with pleas- 
ant weather; the Commodore's boat 
came on board; the wind has been N. 
N. E., N. B. E.. and S. W. B. W. 

Monbay, Sept. 7, 1778. These twenty- 
four hours light airs, fair weather and a 
smooth sea; the wind W. B. N., W. B. 
S..N.N. W., and N. B. W.; hauled 
our cables upon deck, shook some water 
casks, cleared the hole, coiled down our 
cables again, and stowed some lumber 
from other rooms in the hold. 

PuESDAY, Sept. 8. 1778. Light airs of 
wind from the north N. B. E., N. E 
and east; the weather fair. 

WEDNESDAY. Sept. 9, 1778. The first 


proving moderate; discovered a sail to | part pleasant breezes and fair weather, 


the eastward; gave chase. 
the morning. saw a shipin the 8S. E. 
quarter, standing to the eastward; 
wind has been S. W. these twenty-four 
hours. 


At eight in under an easy sail, the wind at south. 
|} At sevenin the morning fresh breezes 


and cloudy weather; took a brig from 
Granada bound to Glasgow, called the 
' Friend Duncan, McFarland, master, havy- 
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ing on board one hundred and _thirty- 
six punchions rum and ten bales cot- 
ton. Informs us that he had parted 
with a fleet of West India Men eighteen 
days before, bound for Europe under 
convoy of the Deal, Castle and Beaver: 
put on board Joseph Green. Prize mas- 
ter; Daniel Jackson. Samuel Holbrook, 
James Smith, Oliver Pommett., Samuel 
Chandler, Benjamin Quint, and Simon 
Staples. 

THURSDAY, Sept. 10, 1778. Begins 
with heavy squalls of wind and rain. 
with large swell; handed our top sails. 
The prize brig in company; at seven in 
the morning wind to the S. W.; thick 
weather and rain: set the stay suils. 
The wind has been S. E.. and S. S. E. 

FRIDAY. Sept. 11.1778. This twenty- 
four hours begins with a fresh gale and 
thick weather. Inthe morning the ship: 
and prize brig hove too; took from out 
of her for the use of the Ranger four 
puncheons of rum, for the Providence 
eight. and for the Bostontwo; delivered 
to the brig 220 bread, 1 barrel of beef. 
half a barrel of pork. 32 pounds butter. 
40 yards light canvas 7 pounds twine. 
14 sail needles. 10 pounds candles, 3 
palm irons, 1 bushel corn. 2272 pounds 
cheese. Condemned as unfit for use 
124 pounds of butter, and 2 casks of 
pease containing about 14 bushels, als» 
12 pounds of cheese. Capt. Tucker hav- 
ing a disturbance on board the Boston. 
was obliged to send two mutineers on 
board the Providence. and on board the 
Ranger the following prisoners taken in 
the Friends. viz.: Thomas Marshall and 
William Haggart, passengers: Daniel 
Johnson, William Sharp. Malcolm M. 
Isaac. and John Bogg, seamen; and 
John Thompson. boy. 

SATURDAY, Sept. 12, 1778. Begins 
with light breezes and clear weather; at 
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eight in the morning saw a sail bearing 
N. N. E., gave chase; at ten came up 
with her. she proved to be our prize 
brig. Wore ship to the westward; the 
Commodore ordered Mr. Green, the prize 
master, to make the best of his way to 
America. 

TUESDAY, Sept. 15, 1778. Fresh 
breezes and squally wind at N. W. B. 
W.. up courses; light breezes and cloudy 
weather; ateight this morning out all 
reefs, up top gallant yards, and set the 
sails; sail maker employed making a 
mizen stay sail out of one of our heavy 
lower studding sails. The Boston made 
a signal for a sail in the N. W.; gave 
chase. 

WEDNESDAY, Sept. 16, 1778. Light 
breezes and hazy weather. The Boston’s 
boat boarded the chase; bore up for 
the Commodore; proved tobe an English 
Snow fourteen days from Newfound- 
land. Capt. Whipple manned and dis- 
patched her for America. Rain. double 
reefed topsails, stood to the S. W.; saw 
two sail to the southward; gave chase. 
At half past seven tacked to the east- 


ward after the chase. The wind has 
been variable, from the N. E. B. E. 
round to S. B. W. 

THURSDAY, Sept. 17, 1778. Light 


breezes: the chase to windward near 
them; set in foggy: lost sight of the 
chase, Boston and Providence. At six, 
clear again: saw that our chases, had 
tacked to the northward, and were on 
weather beam about four miles distant, 
tacked after them. At seven the Commo- 
dore made a signal to give over chase. 
Bore up and spoke withthe Commodore. 
At midnight double reefed each top sail ; 
three in the morning hard squall, and 


| rain. handed the top sails; at five spoke 


eight o'clock in the forenoon saw a sail | 


to the westward; set our studding sails: 
at noon a very light breeze. out oars to 
row after the chase. she being ahout 
eight or nine miles distant. Winds for 
the twenty-four hours N. B. W.., 
B28: WwW. 

SunDAY, Sept. 13, 1778. The twenty- 
four hours begin with light winds and 
variable; at four gave over chase. a 
light air coming from the S. W. At 
sunset lost sight of the chase. a light 
air from the west; light winds W.S. W.; 
in company with the ships and prize 
brig; wind S. W. 

MonpaAy. Sept. 14, 1778. The twenty- 
four hours begin with a fresh breeze at 
S. W.. and clear weather; fresh breezes 
and cloudy, double reefed our topsails. 
Wind increases. close reefed the fore and 
main and handed the mizzen top sail; at 


the Commodore; at eight. Capt. Tucker 
made signal for asail; made sail. 
Fripay, Sept. 18, 1778. Fresh gales 
and rain; double reefed our top sails; 
lay too for the Commodore to come 
down. spoke with him at five. handed 
all our sails, but the fore sail, down 
top gallant yards. Rain and a large 


sea. At five in the morning the wea- 
ther moderates a little; set our main 
sail and close reefed fore top sail. 


The twenty-four hours ends with hard 
squalls and rain, with a large sea. 

SATURDAY, Sept. 19, 1778. Strong 
gales and rain, a large swell from the 
westward; bore up for the Providence; 
set fore stay sail. main top mast stay 
sail, mizen and mizzen stay sail; set dou- 
ble reefed top sail; handed the fore and 
close reefed the main top sail. 

SUNDAY. Sept. 20. 1778. Fresh gales. 
handed the top sails and the fore and 
mizen stay sails; set the main top sail, 
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and ditto stay sail; set whole top sails. 
little wind; set jib and stay sails, and 
the light sails. Swell from the east- 
ward. 

MONDAY, Sept. 21, 1778. Up top gal- 
lant yards and set the sails; light airs 
of wind; handed top gallant sails and 
single reefed top sails, and hauled up our 
course to wait for the Commodore. Ex- 
pended 4135 gallons of water, remains 
5365 ditto; returned by the doctor nine 
people sick. Fresh gale; trebble reefed 
fore and main top sail, and handed the 
mizen top sail; handed fore top sail. 
Hard squalls, handed main tep sail; 
moderated, set main top sail and stay 
sails; set fore top sail. 

TUESDAY, Sept. 22. 1778. Smooth sea 
and light airs of wind; squalls of wind. 
handed the ton sails, main course and 
mizen stay sail; moderate, set main sail 
and main top sail; winds light ard var- 
iable. Ven'd ship. Out reefs and set 
all the sails, up top gallant yards and 
the studding sails. 

WEDNESDAY. Sept. 23. 1778. Fresh 
gale, bent a new main top sail and mizzen 
stay sail. Wind increases, handed both 
top sails; more moderate, set main top 
sail, double reefed. set the fore and 
mizzen top sail, set the main sail. 

THURSDAY, Sept. 24. 1778. Out reefs. 
set fore top sail. Sounded. no ground at 
95 fathoms, aired the light sails, no ob 
servation. 

FRIDAY, Sept. 25. 1778. Fresh gales 
top sails reefed; sounded, no ground at 
90 fathoms; sounded no ground at 10) 
fathoms; out all reefs, double reefed 
top sails. 

SATURDAY, Sept. 26. 1778. Down stay 
sails, laid the main top sail to the mast, 
fired seven muskets and two swivels. 
signals for the ships; cleared. sounded 
and had ground in eighty fathoms. qual- 
ity of the bottom white sand and large 
stones; handed all qur sails except the 
mizzen and mizzen stay sail, under which 
we lay by as did the other ships: caugh’ 
some fish in forty-five fathoms water. 
laying by still on account of the fog 
Weather cleared a little, both ships in 
sight. 

SUNDAY, Sept. 27, 1778. Foggy and 
fresh gales; fired one six-pounder and 
two swivels, signal guns to prevent our 
seperation; at 4 o'clock ships brought 
too under a mizzen and mizzen stay sail ; 
at six the weather clears. saw a sail to 
the northward and a small island of ice. 
made sail and gave chase; at half past 
nine brought the chase too. a brig from 
Amsterdam called the William, Rob't 
Stonehouse, master, bound to Boston 
and owned there. 

Monpay, Sept. 28, 1778. Thick fog, 
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lying by under the top sails; dismissed 
the brig. Tacked to the southward at 
five; still foggy by the master’s return; 
have expended 723 gallons water since 
the 2ist of this month, remains on board 
4642 gallons. Weather clears a little, 
shut in thick of fog; hove too under 
the three top sails, little wind; Commo- 
dore and Capt. Hinman came on board to 
dinner, Capt. Tucker laying by with the 
Boston, scrubbing her bottom; foggy 
and rain. 

TuEsDAY., Sept. 29.1778. Light winds, 
made sail to the westward, Commodore 
fired signal gunto keepcompany ; clears, 
weather fine, loosed our sails to-day and 
all hands employed in fishing. 

WEDNESDAY, Sept. 30, 1778. 
and calm; catched some fish. 

THURSDAY, Oct. 1, 1778. Delivered 
eight barrels of beef to the Boston 
frigate. Sam‘l Tucker. Esq.. commander. 
Lost a hand lead. seven pounds weight, 
in fishing; unbent the fore and main 
courses and fore top stay sail, bent new 
ones. 

FriIpay, Oct. 2, 1778. Fair and a fine 
breeze, a long swell from the eastward; 
close reefed the top sails. down top gal- 
lant yards; at 6 o’clock sounded forty- 
two fathom s avater, strong gales; at ten 
handed fore top sail and reefed the main 
course; at eleven handed the main top 
sail, strong gules and a large sea. 

SATURDAY. Oct. 3. 1778. Rainy, squally 
weather, strong gale of wind and a high 
sea; reefed top gallant mast under cour- 
set close reefed main top sail, 
handed main top sail. The twenty-four 
hours end with a strong gale of wind 
and high sea. 

Sunpbay, Oct. 4, 1778. Begins with a 
strong gale of wind and high sea, much 
rain, reefed the fore sail; at 6 o'clock 
brought too under mizzen stay sail as did 
the other ships; continues squally with 
rain; set close reefed top sails; 
in top sails. 

Monpay, Oct. 5. 1778. The twenty- 
four hours begins with a fresh gale and 
clear; out all reefs; loosed the light 
sails to-day. up top gallant masts; at 
7 squally with showers of rain; at mid- 
night hard squalls with rain. Saw a 
ship to windward about four miles, 
gave chase; blowed hard, thick weather, 
lost sight of the ship. Carrying a 
pres'd sail in chase, shiped a heavy sea, 
some of which got into the sail room and 
magazine. 

TuespayY. Oct. 6. 1778. Strong gale 
and high sea; weather clears and mod- 
erates; set up our main rigging; at 5 
o'clock saw a sai! to the S. S. E., under 
one fore sail and mizzen stay sail, hard 
squalls from the N. W. Blowing very 


Clear 


ses, 
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heavy with a high sea, reefed our cour- 
ses, wore ship and set them; broached 
a cask of water of 110 gallons, which 
had leaked one third out; moderate, set 
the reef out of the main sail, and set 
the mizzen stay sail. 

WEDNESDAY, Oct. 7, 1778. A hard 
gale and a large sea from the north- 
ward. Set the main top sail close reefed. 
let a reef out of the fore sail; at twelve 
set close reefed fore and mizzen top 
sails, handed ditto; fresh gale, no obser- 
vation. 

THURSDAY, Oct. 8, 1778. Fresh gale; 
sail maker mending sails; set the fore 
and mizzen top sail; ends with clear 
weather and a moderate breeze. 

FRIDAY, Oct. 9, 1778. Fresh gales and 
showers of rain, moderate. Wore ship 
to the westward, out reefs and set the 
light sails; light airs of wind, up top 
galiant yards; delivered fifty pounds of 
candles to the Providence. 

SATURDAY, Oct. 10, 1778. Sent four 
eask on board the Providence. which 
they filled with water, quantity 168 
gallons; scrubbed the ship's bottom; 
delivered the Boston one barrel of pork 
and one firkin butter; sail maker em- 
ployed mending the sails, tacked ship; 
light air and variable. . 

Sunpay, Oct. 11, 1778. Shifted the 
main and main top sail; delivered to the 
Providence 6 ewt. 2qr. 201b. of bread 
and one firkin butter; a light breeze, set 
all sail; handed top gallant sails. 

Monpay, Oct. 12, 1778. Cloudy, fine 
breeze; blows fresh, hand jib and main 
top mast stay sail; at four handed top 
sails; at ten handed courses and lay too 
under mizzen stay sail; saw sail and 
gave chase. 

TUESDAY, Oct. 13, 1778. Squally. 
strong gales; set main sail; more mod- 
erate, set main and fore top sails; set 
jib, out reefs, set single reefed top sails 
and stay sails; sent up top gallant yards 
and set sails; Cape Ann, bore W. B. N., 
72 N.. 57 leagues. 

WEDNESDAY, Oct. 14, 1778. Came up 
with the chase, which proved to be our 
prize the snow Adventure; bent both 
our cables. Set main top mast steering 
sails, handed down ditto; set top gal- 
lant sails, small sea; light airs and hazy 
weather; saw a sail to the N. N. W.; 
Cape Ann, bore W., 18 leagues distante 

THURSDAY, Oct. 15, 1778. Pleasant. 
light airs and pleasant weather: set 
steering sails below and aloft; light 
wins and variable, down steering sails; 
thick foggy weather; sounded. had 
ground 120 fathoms; sounded, 110 fath- 
oms muddy ground, thick fog; fired sig- 
nal guns. 

Fripay, Oct. 16,.1778. This morning 
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begins with thick foggy weather; at 2 
Pp. M., saw Cape Ann, bearing W.S. W., 
about seven leagues distant; at 6 P. M., 
set steering sails below and aloft, bore 
away for Piscataqua harbour, at 9 P. M., 
came to anchor at Great Island, in com- 
pany with the Providence and Boston; 
hoisted out the jolly boat; the captain 
went up to town; cleared ship, dryed 
some of our light sails. 

Satrurpay, Oct. 17, 1778. This morn- 
ing begins with fair weather; hoisted 
out the cutter; gave liberty for twenty- 
five of the hands to go to town to see 
their wives; received on board 400 
weight beef; loosed our sails to dry, 
cleared hawser; people employed clear- 
ing ship, handed sails; saluted the forts 
with 13 guns. 

Sunpbay, Oct. 18, 1778. This morning 
fair and pleasant (wind S. 8. W.); six 
coasters arrived here from the eastward ; 
near 50 of our hands absent from the 
ship; moored ships, captain came on 
board; the Sullivan Privateer arrived 
here this evening, Captain Thomas 
Dalling, commander. 

Monpbay, Oct. 19, 1778. This morning 
fair and pleasant; tarred our sides; 
sent Lieutenant Wallingford’s trunks 
&c., ashore; two prizes.a brig and a 
Snow, arrived here; the latter part 
fair and pleasant. (Wind S. S. W). 

TUESDAY, Oct. 20, 1778. This morn- 
ing fair and pleasant (wind S. S. W); 
loosed our sails to dry, cleared hawser ; 
most of our people absent from the 
ship; a schooner from New York, with 
a cartel of 22 prisoners, arrived here; 
handed sail. (Wind W. S. W). 

WEDNESDAY, Oct. 21, 1778. This morn- 
ing fair and pleasant (wind N. W); a 
pilot came on board to pilot the ship up 
to town; unmoored, got both anchors 
to the bows, came too with the small 
bower; heavy squalls; got down top 
gallant yards; at 9 4. M., sent Sergeant 
Ricker, with four marines, on board the 
Cartel. to relieve the Commodore. 

THuRspDAY. Oct. 22, 1778. This morn- 
ing fair and pleasant (wind N. N. E.); 
at 6A. M., the Providence and Boston 
hove up and came to sail, bound to 
Boston; at 7 weighed our anchor and 
went up to town; saluted with 13 guns; 
let go our anchor in thestream; at slack 
tide warped in alongside of the prize 
ship Durkingfield ; received a gondelow 
from Captain Tobias Lear, for ship’s use. 

FRIDAY, Oct. 23, 1778. This morning 
fair and pleasant; employed landing 
stores. 

SATURDAY, Oct. 24,1778. This morn- 
ing fair and pleasant; the first part em- 
ployed in washing ship, the latter in 
landing stores. 



































